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THE J-CURVE HYPOTHESIS: CERTAIN ASPECTS 
CLARIFIED 


MILTON DICKENS AND RICHARD SOLOMON 
Syracuse University 


The J-curve hypothesis is based upon the data of a number 
of independent observers who sought to apply experimental 
techniques to the behaviors of individuals in a variety of situa- 
tions, usually described as “‘institutional.” For example, the 
data include: the responses of motorists to boulevard stop signs 
or other traffic laws; the responses of church goers with refer- 
ence to certain rituals; the length of conversations in certain 
situations, such as, a library or church; the times of arrival for 
work of certain factory employees. 

The hypothesis deals particularly with “conforming be- 
haviors.” As the phrase implies, conforming behaviors may 
be said to exist when a majority of individuals in a multi-indi- 
vidual situation behave in approximately the same fashion, i. e., 
conform to some common standard or rule. 

It is possible to regard the behaviors of individuals as show- 
ing degrees of conformity to a given rule. Thus, in the case of 
motorists, a man who stops his car at a boulevard stop sign may 
be said to have “completely” conformed to the act prescribed 
by rule; motorists who do not stop may, in some cases, be re- 
garded as showing various “lesser” degrees of conformity. If 
a scale is constructed expressing varying degrees of such con- 
formity from “most’’ to “‘least,’”’ we have what F. H. Allport 
has called a telic continuum (1). 

The hypothesis is a prediction, based upon the data thus far 
gathered, that, when a relevant telic continuum is employed 
to record behaviors of individuals in a field of conforming be- 
havior, the resulting distribution will be in the shape of a posi- 
tively accelerated J-curve. This part of the hypothesis is re- 
ferred to hereafter as “‘the single-J.” 

Now, it was found that sometimes the data could be broken 
into non-telic units. The very same behaviors could be recorded, 
not only in terms of conformity to a rule, but also in purely 
physical units, such as, time or space. This type of scale Allport 
has termed an empirical continuum (1). The distinction be- 
tween the two types of continua can be clarified by an illustra- 
tion. If you say the student ‘“‘came to class at 8:10,” that de- 
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scribes his behavior in terms of an empirical scale; if, however, 
you describe that same student’s behavior by saying that he 

‘came to class 10 minutes late,”’ then you have put it into telic 
terms. 

The hypothesis predicts that when an appropriate empirical 
continuum is employed in a field of conforming behavior the re- 
sulting distribution will be in the form of a double-J-curve, that 
> a distribution which is positively accelerated throughout both 
slopes. 

This hypothesis was formulated by F. H. Allport and de- 
veloped upon the basis of data collected by the present writers 
and other students working under his direction (1). Recently, 
George J. Dudycha carried on a valuable series of observations 
regarding the times at which certain college students arrived 
for various campus events (3). These observations were simi- 
lar in many respects to those gathered by Allport and his stu- 
dents. After studying Allport’s statement of the hypothesis, 
and analyzing his own experimental results, Dudycha was in- 
clined to disagree on several points (4). Most of this disagree- 
ment, we believe, results from a misunderstanding of certain 
portions of the hypothesis. 

The present writers do not aim to revise nor clarify the entire 
J-curve theory, but will limit themselves to an analysis of those 
aspects which have been highlighted by Dudycha’s criticisms. 
Thus, we hope to show that Dudycha’s work is not fundamental- 
ly in disagreement. In showing this, we also hope to throw 
some light upon parts of the theory, making it more serviceable 
to students of inter-personal relations. 


THE SINGLE-J 

1. Dudycha’s Criticisms of the Single-J 

Dudycha reports that, when his data are grouped into a telic 
series (ranging from “on time” through various degrees of 
“lateness”’), a single-J-distribution results. “. . . . bee ome 
might question a condition,” says Dudycha, ‘ ‘which he (Allport) 
describes after examining his data, namely, that in any J-curve 
50 per cent of the obtained data must fall in the category indi- 
cating complete fulfillment of purpose.” (4, pp. 145-6) This 
statement, however, is not quite accurate. A better summary of 
the hypothesis would be: if 50 per cent or more of the observed 
behaviors fall in the category indicating complete conformity 
to the act prescribed by a rule, then we predict that the balance 
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of the behaviors will fall away from that mode in the form of 
a curve of positive acceleration. Thus, Dudycha mistakenly 
believes that the requirement of 50 per cent on the first step 
of a telic continuum is part of the definition of a J-curve. This 
suggests the need for clarifying the “50 per cent condition.” 

Dudycha next developes a formula to show that the 50 per 
cent represents a “purely arbitrary and superfluous” assumption 
“as to the degree of positive acceleration” (4, p. 147). This 
criticism indicates the need for clarifying the phrase, “positive 
acceleration.” 


2. Clarification of the 50 Per Cent Condition 


The J-curve hypothesis is a prediction that, given certain 
conditions, a particular type of behavior-distribution is likely 
to be found. Fifty per cent or more conformity to a rule is 
one of the “‘conditions;” a curve of positive acceleration is the 
“type of distribution.” These (and other) conclusions were 
reached inductively. The process began with the examination 
of certain data, gathered by a number of independent investi- 
gators working in several apparently unrelated fields of social 
behavior. Many of the behavior-distributions secured by these 
various students were J-curves, or approximately so. At the 
same time, however, some were not J-curves. The data were 
then analyzed to see if there were any conditions common to 
all the situations where J’s were secured, while not common to 
those where there were non-J’s. 

All the J-curves appeared to fall in situations where there 
was some sort of rule. These rules were invariably intended to 
achieve some purpose. Furthermore, it appeared that the sin- 
gle-J-curve was found only when a telic continuum was applied. 
Therefore, it seemed reasonable to postulate these inter-related 
conditions as necessary in the prediction of J-curves. But they 
were not enough. We had data which fulfilled all three, yet 
showed nothing resembling a J-curve. 

Going back over the data again, it was seen that, in all cases 
where 50 per cent or more of the observed behaviors fell within 
the first category (complete conformity), a J-curve was found. 
At the same time, in samples where less than 50 per cent fell 
on the first step, there were a few J’s, but mostly non-J’s. The 
conclusion thus inductively reached through a study of the data 
was: above 50 per cent, a J-curve seems highly predictable; be- 
low 50, the shape may be J, but generally is not. Contrary 
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to Dudycha, then, Allport does not say that “in any J-curve” 
50 per cent must fall on the first category. He says that unless 
50 per cent or more do fall on the first step, he is unwilling to 
predict a J. To put the point in another way, the postulated 
conditions of the hypothesis have been confused with the predict- 
ed results. 


3. Clarification of “Positive Acceleration” 

Dudycha developed his objections to the 50 per cent condi- 
tion by means of a formula supposed to describe any curve of 
positive acceleration. He thought that the postulated 50 per 
cent was an arbitrary way of defining the “degree of positive 
acceleration.”” As we have shown, this criticism is based upon 
an unfortunate misunderstanding. Nevertheless, the formula 
itself should be considered because it raises important questions 
concerning the meaning of the phrases ‘J-shaped distribution” 
and “positively accelerated distributions.” Allport was not pre- 
cise enough in his usage of these terms, so it is not surprising 
that Dudycha should have misinterpreted them. 

In general, we propose to show in this section, first, that there 
are many possible types of J-curves, second, that Allport has 
predicted one particular type which he describes as ‘“‘positively 
accelerated,” third, that Dudycha’s formula describes one par- 
ticular type of positively accelerated curve. In short, Dudycha’s 
concept is a subdivision under “positive acceleration” and that, 
in turn, is a subdivision under “‘J-curve.” 

We may begin the process of clarification by an inquiry into 
the general usage of “J-shaped distribution.”’ Statisticians are 
not always clear in their definitions of this term. Many do not 
mention it at all. Day (2) describes a J-distribution briefly as 
one which ‘‘exhibits a maximum frequency in one of the terminal 
classes of the distribution” (p. 127). Yule (9) implies an ad- 
ditional criterion when he describes it as a distribution with “‘the 
class frequencies running up to a maximum at one end of the 
range” (p. 98), but the implication of the phrase, “running 
up to,” is not clear. Richardson (6) described more precisely, 
‘*. . the frequency constantly increases or constantly decreases. 
The greatest frequency is at one end of the distribution or 
the other” (p. 38). The important thing to note here is that 
a J-curve is distinguished by successively greater frequencies. 

It will immediately be clear that a wide variety of curves is 
possible within the limits of the criterion of a J-curve. On the 
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most “‘flat.”’ 


one extreme, we might have a J-curve which would appear al- 
For example, we might distribute 100 per cent 


along a five-step scale’ in this fashion: 


19.25 — 19.75 — 20. — 20.25 — 20.75 


On the other extreme, we might have a curve which would 


be almost an “I,” as in the following example: 


0.1 — 0.2 — 0.3 — 0.4 — 99.0 


Although the shapes of the two curves suggested by the above 


examples would be quite dissimilar, both satisfy the criterion of 


successively larger frequencies. 
Although Allport has not made the point clear, his hypothesis 


the concept “‘acceleration.”’ 


predicts, not only a J-distribution, but one particular kind. He 
chose to classify the different possible types of J’s in terms of 
In terms of this concept, J-distribu- 
tions may show (1) positive acceleration (2) negative accelera- 
tion or (3) a mixture of the two. 


these possible types. 


To the best of our knowledge, the terms used by Allport in 
the above classification are not conventional statistical terms. 
Allport may have borrowed them directly from physics. [They soo 
are conventionally described in mathematical discussions of rates \ 
and differentials—Ed.] The connotation of the words is indi- ¢0. 


cated by W. Watson’s Textbook of Physics (8): 


“The word acceleration is, in its most general sense, 
used to indicate any change in velocity. Hence it may 
mean an increase or a decrease in the speed. .. . 

Acceleration may be uniform or variable. In uni- 
form acceleration equal changes of speed occur in 
equal times. 

If the speed is increasing, then the acceleration is 
positive, while if the speed is decreasing, the accelera- 
tion is negative. Hence negative acceleration is what 
in ordinary language is called retardation.” (p. 28) 


Allport predicts the first of 


Applying these root meanings to behavior distributions, we 
may consider a positively accelerated example: 


4— 6— 10 — 20 — 60 


The increments in this example are in order: 2, 4, 10, 40. 
This indicates that, not only are the frequencies successively 


larger, the increments are also successively larger. 





1Because Dudycha’s illustrations were put in terms of frequency percent- 
ages along a five-step scale, all illustrations in this section will follow suit. 
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' We may next consider a distribution which is negatively ac- 
celerated: 
14— 18 — 21 — 23 — 24 

The increments are in order: 4, 3, 2, 1. Thus, we see that, 
although the frequencies are successively larger, the increments 
are successively smaller. 

Finally, we may notice that any number of distributions might 
be suggested which would illustrate various possible mixtures 
of positive and negative acceleration. For instance, if we vis- 
ualize half of a normal curve, we could describe it as showing a 
positive acceleration as you move inward from the terminal step 
which changes, however, into negative acceleration as you ap- 
proach the mode. 

We have now divided J-distributions into three types. If it 
proved valuable, we might classify more finely by subdividing 
each of these three types. Referring back again to the root 
meanings as indicated by our quotation from Watson, it will 
be seen that either positive or negative acceleration may be 
described as uniform or variable. This brings us to Dudycha’s 
criticism. He says (4): 

“Suppose that m equals 5 and r equals 2, then the 
formula y + 2y + 4y + 8y + l6y, will describe a 
curve of positive acceleration. Now, if the last term, 
l6y, is divided by the sum of the five terms, 3ly, the 
result is 51.6 per cent”. Therefore, if r equals 2, the 
ratio of the last term of the total frequency is ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. . . . Thus Allport might 
have defined his J-curve as a curve of positive accelera- 
tion in which r equals, or is greater than, 2.” (p. 146) 

If we solve Dudycha’s formula in order to get the percent- 
ages on all five steps, we have approximately: 

3.23 — 6.45 — 12.9 — 25.8 — 51.6 

This is a J-distribution because the frequencies are succes- 
sively larger. It is positively accelerated because the _ incre- 
ments are also successively larger. However, in addition, this 
curve demonstrates a uniform ratio of increase: each frequency 
is exactly twice the preceding frequency, and each increment is 

*We should note in passing that this percentage varies considerably as we 
change the number of steps in our scales. Thus, as Dudycha shows, if 
r equals 2 on a five-step continuum, then the proportion which must fall on 


the modal step is 51.6. However, if r is 2 on a three-step continuum, the 
result is 57.1 per cent. If we use a seven-step continuum, the result is 50.4 


per cent. — 
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twice the preceding increment. Obviously, it would be an un- 
usual. phenomenon if very many actual samples of observed be- 
haviors happened to fall into exact ratio. In the great majority 
of samples, we find the rate of acceleration is variable. This 
means that the job of constructing formulas which would be 
useful in manipulating these data is much more complicated 
than Dudycha has thought’*. 

Summarizing this section, we have shown how Allport has 
predicted a particular type of J-curve. He has described it 
carefully (1, p. 161) and called it: curve of positive accelera- 
tion. However, some confusion has resulted because he has 
occasionally used the phrase “J-curve” when he meant “‘positive- 
ly accelerated J-curve.” He also failed to point out that the 
ratio of acceleration in any given distribution might be either 
uniform or variable, which opened the way for the misinterpre- 
tation made by Dudycha. , The present writers have sought to 
clarify all the terminology in question. We stress the fact, 
however, that the terms “J-curve” or “positive acceleration” 
could be discarded, if they still prove confusing, without fun- 
damentally affecting the hypothesis. The important thing is 
that Allport has predicted a distribution in which each fre- 
quency will not only be larger than that on the preceding step, 
but also in which each increment will be larger than the pre- 
ceding increment‘. 


THE DovusLe-J 
1. Dudycha’s Criticisms of the Double-J 


Dudycha opens this section of his paper with the following 
accurate statement of Allport’s hypothesis: 

‘*’. . when behavior data are distributed on an em- 
pirical, non-telic continuum, a double-J-curve, i. e., a 
curve having positive acceleration of both slopes, re- 
sults.” (4, p. 147) 


‘It also means that the conclusion which Dudycha drew from his applica- })) , 


tion of the formula is true only in rare cases. If the ratio of the acceleration 


is the same for the entire distribution, then, by postulating 50 per cent or more ~/"°"“’ 


on the modal step, Allport would be limiting his prediction to “a curve of 
positive acceleration in which r equals, or is greater than, 2.” If the ratio 
is variable, however, then Dudycha’s conclusion does not follow. Here, for 


example, is a positively accelerated J-distribution with 50 per cent on the «,,. 


mode: 10.0—10.1— 10.3—19.6—50.0. Reading from left to right, the r’s 
are in order: 1.01, 1.019, 1.9, and 2.55. Three of the four are less than 2. 
‘The writers are aware that some of the behavior samples upon which the 
hypothesis is based do not conform perfectly to the rather precise criteria 
which we have just described. The explanation of such irregularities must 
await the gathering of much more data in a wider variety of situations. 
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In the next paragraph, however, Dudycha alters his ap- 
proach: 

“Our purpose is to examine critically Allport’s main 
hypothesis, namely, that in any field of conforming 
behavior the distribution of measures along a non-telic 
continuum is leptokurtic.” (p. 147) 

We shall point out that both Allport and Dudycha have erred 
in assuming that “leptokurtosis’”’ and “positive acceleration in 
both slopes” are synonymous. 


2. Allport’s Misuse of “Leptokurtic”’ 

Allport uses the word “‘leptokurtic” only once or twice in his 
entire article. After analyzing certain data for several pages, 
he states the double-J portion of the hypothesis in the following 
fashion: 

“In any field of conforming behavior (see definition 
previously given) the distribution of measurable varia- 
tions of that behavior upon a relevant, but empirical, 
or non-telic, continuum is in the form of a steep, uni- 
modal, double-J-curve (that is, a curve having positive 
acceleration of both slopes), in which the mode is 
likely to be off center, and the slopes are likely to be 
asymmetrical. The distribution, in other words, is 
‘leptokurtic,’ and probably asymmetrical both in area 
and in range.” (1, p. 166) 

Thus, it seems clear that the important thing, so far as the 
fundamental hypothesis is concerned, is the prediction of a dou- 
ble-J-curve which is defined as oné which is positively accelerated 
throughout both slopes. Allport erred when he added the last 
sentence, as quoted above, concerning leptokurtosis. In the first 
place, leptokurtosis is usually considered as a variation from the 
normal probability curve. Since Allport has clearly said that 
his data were not variations of the normal probability curve, 
it is contradictory to describe it by a term which has meaning 
only in connection with normal curves. The error goes further, 
however, as is suggested by the use of the word “steep.” All- 
port apparently assumed that two positively accelerated slopes, 
placed back to back, must result in an unusually high mode. This 
assumption is not warranted although most of the particular 
sets of data presented by Allport happened to have rather steep 
slopes and high modes. Here, for example, is a distribution 
which is positively accelerated in both slopes (i. e., percentage 
increments are successively larger coming in from the terminal 
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steps toward the mode), and which fulfills all of Allport’s con- 
ditions except that it is not “steep”: 
3—4—6— 8.5 — 11.5 — 16 — 23 — 13 —9 — 6 
It seems clear that although all the rest of his discussion on 
this point is accurately stated in terms of positive acceleration, 
Allport has made the mistake of ‘tacking on’ the word “‘lepto- 
kurtic’” in his concluding sentence. 


3. Dudycha’s Misuse of “Leptokurtic” — 


The logic of Dudycha’s treatment of this point proceeds thus: 
(1) graphic evidence suggests, and (2) statistical evidence dem- 
onstrates conclusively that these distributions are not necessarily 
leptokurtic (3), therefore, 

‘Allport’s double-J-curve hypothesis, namely, that 
behavior data distributed along a non-telic continuum 
give a curve in which both slopes are positively ac- 
celerated, as applied to punctuality data is hardly ten- 
able since only a small part of the data obtained sup- 
ports the hypothesis.” (4, p. 154) 

Analysis of the above logic shows that Dudycha’s evidence 
is in terms of leptokurtosis, while his conclusion is in terms of 
positive acceleration. Like Allport, then, Dudycha errs in as- 
suming that the two concepts are synonymous. 

Although we believe that we have now demonstrated that the 
question of kurtosis is immaterial to the hypothesis, the graphi- 
cal and statistical procedures used by Dudycha in handling the 
problem deserve attention on other grounds. Therefore, we 
shall consider each of these procedures. 


4. Dudycha’s Graphic Evidence 


Dudycha’s Figures 2 and 3 (4, pp. 149-150) are based upon 
data gathered by Dickens. These data show times of arrival 
for work of certain factory employees, obtained directly from 
the time-card records. Two distributions (one for day-workers, 
the other for piece-workers) were obtained, and were published 
by Allport (1, Figs. 5 and 6, p. 145). 

Dudycha wished to show that Dickens’ obtained distributions 
do not vary greatly from the theoretical normal curves which 
result when the data are theoretically redistributed ‘‘with the 
base lines being approximately equal to those of the obtained 
distributions.” (4, p. 149) In the interest of accuracy, we wish 
to point out that the base lines used by Dudycha are not ‘‘ap- 
proximately equal to” those of the obtained distributions. 
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In his Figure 2, Dudycha chooses 9:00 as the left-hand limit 
for his base lines. In actual fact, the latest observed case fell 
at 10:46. A careful examination of these data in Figure 5-A 
of Allport’s article shows that, while there is a “break” in the 
frequency at 9:00, a few cases are scattered beyond this point 
(1, p. 145). Due to space limitations, these cases were indi- 
cated by means of a small “bump” located on the right-hand 
terminal of the abscissa. If this graph was not clear to Dudy- 
cna, he might well have suspected the meaning, and could easily 
have ascertained the true limits. 

In Diagram 1 of this paper, we show what happens when 
the base line is exact. The solid heavy line (representing part 
of the observed distribution), and the solid light line (repre- 
senting a theoretical normal curve) are exactly as shown by 
Dudycha. The dotted line shows the theoretical normal curve 
for these same data when the entire base line is employed. 
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DIAGRAM 1 

Distribution of times of arrival for work of certain factory workers; gath- 
ered by Dickens from time-clock cards; reproduced by Allport (1, Fig. 5, 
p. 145); and also by Dudycha (4, Fig. 2, p. 149). The heavy solid line shows 
the observed distribution up to 9:00 o’clock. The light solid line shows 
Dudycha’s theoretical normal curve constructed upon only a portion of the 
observed base line. The dotted line shows the theoretical normal curve when 


the entire base line is used. 
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In Dudycha’s Figure 3, which we reproduce without adding 
the true theoretical curve, it will be noted that he again fails 
to extend the base line far enough on the left. In addition, 
however, he arbitrarily extends the base line on the right to 
5:00. As we shall presently show, the earliest observed arrival 
was actually 6:12. 

Thus, of the four terminal positions on these two base lines, 
he is “approximately” correct in but one instance. 

5. Dudycha’s Statistical Evidence 

Dudycha’s final technique for showing that the distributions 
in question are not leptokurtic, is the application of Kelley’s 
formula, Ku = $ where Q is the interquartile range, and D is the 
10-90 percentile range. According to Kelley, if Ku = .26315, 
the distribution is mesokurtic; if Ku is > .26315, it is platy- 
kurtic; if Ku is < .26315, it is leptokurtic. 

The writers wish to reiterate the fact that the question of 
kurtosis is not relevant to the double-J hypothesis. The ques- 
tion of positive acceleration should be the point at issue, not 
kurtosis. However, Dudycha’s use of the above formula raises 
an interesting question with regard to statistical handling of 
all J-curve data. 

Kelley’s formula expresses the ratio between the range of 
the middle 50 per cent of cases, and that of the middle 80 per 
cent. Now, if it is agreed that the point of all statistical tech- 
niques should be the expression of significant and relevant facts 
contained in a mass of numerical data, then it will be seen that 
Kelley’s formula is applicable to sets of data only in those cases 
where nothing of definite significance or relevancy is contained 
in the upper and lower ten-per-cents. 

To illustrate the above idea, we may consider the distribu- 
tion of behaviors as shown by the heavy solid line in Diagram 1. 
These data represent the times of arrival for work at a factory, 
as revealed by the time-cards. The factory doors open at 6:30 
a.m. Some workers arrive a few minutes before 6:30, forming 
a small sidewalk crowd. When the doors open, this group en- 
ters almost immediately and punches the time-cards. This ex- 
plains why the earliest ten per cent of workers (as shown in 
diagram) covers a range of only slightly more than 10 minutes 
along the abscissa. Going to the other end of the base line, 
we find that the latest 10 per cent covers a range of over three 
hours. When the upper 10 per cent of a distribution covers an 
area along the base line which is 18 or 20 times as great as that 
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covered by the lower 10 per cent, then surely we have a signifi- 
cant statistical fact. Any formula for curve-type which leaves 
out that significant fact should not be considered applicable. 

Dudycha is lax in his reference to criteria for curve-type. In 
connection with his application of Kelley’s formula, he uses 
the phrase “‘mesokurtic or normal,” implying that the sole cri- 
terion for a normal distribution is the degree of kurtosis. In 
his conclusions, he uses the phrase, “distributed normally or 
symmetrically,” implying that symmetry is the sole criterion. 
Both are, of course, necessary considerations. Kelley’s formula 
for kurtosis, therefore, cannot be used as the sole determinant 
of curve type except in cases where the upper and lower ten-per- 
cents are approximately symmetrical. 

The distinction between a normal distribution and a double-J, 
however, is based chiefly upon the criterion of acceleration as 
you approach the mode. In a normal curve, there is a change 
in acceleration, from positive to negative, as the point of central 
tendency is approached; that is, the normal probability curve 
is positively accelerated from the terminal step up to a point 
located at one sigma unit from the mean, where it becomes nega- 
tively accelerated. By contrast, the double-J is positively ac- 
celerated throughout its slopes. Clearly, Kelley’s formula does 
not test this criterion. 


6. Assumptions Underlying Dudycha’s Criticisms 

Up to this point, we have been largely concerned with prob- 
lems of describing the distributions. Let us turn to problems 
of interpreting them. These problems are well introduced by 
Dudycha’s treatment of the data shown in his Figure 3, which 
we reproduce. The heavy line represents another distribution 
from Dickens’ factory studies: the times of arrival for work 
of certain piece-workers. With regard to the theoretical nor- 
mal curve, indicated by Dudycha by means of the light lines, 
he says, 

“Owing to the nature of Allport’s data presented in 
Figure 3, only the left half of his distribution could 
be taken and the normal distribution for that fre- 
quency computed.” (4, p. 149) 

The “nature” of the data to which Dudycha alludes is ap- 
parently the huge piling-up of cases at the interval 6:30-6:40. 
It might seem that this unusual feature establishes the fact that 
this is not a normal curve. But Dudycha gets around this, the 
most outstanding item, by disregarding it. He reasons: since 
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half the distribution appears to be normal, the other half must 
be. We have already pointed out that the above premise is 
spurious because about an hour and a half was chopped off the 
left side of the base line. That the conclusion is also in error 
is further demonstrated by experimental evidence. As part of 
another problem, shortly after Allport’s preparation of the hy- 
pothesis for publication, Dickens stood in front of the factory 
doors beginning at 4 a. m. in order to see exactly when those 
workers who punched the clock at 6:30-6:40 did arrive at the 
doors. The earliest recorded case was at 6:12. The frequency 
increased rapidly, piling up to the peak at 6:30-6:40. This does 
not conform, even slightly, to the theoretical distribution mapped 
in the right half of Dudycha’s Figure 3. 

We may now turn to certain other indications that Dudycha 
has approached this entire question with unconscious assump- 
tions as to the nature of the distributions. He opens his criti- 
cism of the J-curve hypothesis, for example, with the statement, 
“Our purpose is to inquire whether certain personality-trait 
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DUDYCHA’S FIG. 3 


Another distribution of times of arrival for work of certain factory workers; 
gathered by Dickens from time-clock cards; reproduced by Allport (1, Fig. 6, 
p. 145); and also by Dudycha (4, Fig. 3, p. 150). The heavy line represents 
the obtained distribution up to 9:10 o’clock. The light line shows Dudycha’s 
theoretical normal curve constructed upon spurious base line. 
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data distribute themselves in any particular manner”’ (4, p. 144). 
Why assume that they are “‘personality-trait” data? 

In Dudycha’s original report on his punctuality studies under 
the heading, “Statement of the Problem,” he asks, as his first 
question, “Is punctuality, or its opposite—tardiness, a_ general 
or a specific trait in student behavior?” (3, p. 8). Thus, he 
begins by assuming that he is to study a personality trait, and 
the only question concerns whether it is general or specific. 

In order to explain data of the type we are discussing entirely 
in terms of the laws of compound probability underlying the 
normal curve of personality-trait distribution, it is necessary to 
overlook important facts. Sorenson (7), for example, says: 

“‘When chance operates, which it does when a pre- 
dominant force or influence is absent, the values occur- 
ring by chance are distributed according to the normal 
probability curve.” (p. 161) 

We suggest that in a field of conforming behavior, the pres- 
ence of a rule, together with its enforcement agencies, consti- 
tutes a “predominant force or influence.” This weighted factor 
combines with the factor of personality-trait distribution, and 
perhaps with still other major factors, to account for the dis- 
tribution. 

To put the matter a different way, Dudycha is not simply 
measuring a personality trait, as he seems to assume. Jn addi- 
tion to that, he is measuring the degree of effectiveness of cer- 
tain rules and their enforcement techniques; and the effects of 
certain common biological tendencies (such as, the inertia which 
keep students in bed on some 8 o’clock mornings) ; and the ef- 
fects of simple chance (such as, the student who is late because 
his watch is slow or because his car breaks down). 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. The requirement of 50 per cent on the first step of a 
telic continuum is not an attempt to define a J-curve, but simply 
a postulated condition which must be fulfilled by the data before 
we are willing to predict a positively accelerated J-curve. 

2. <A positively accelerated curve is only one of several pos- 
sible types of J-curves. For complete accuracy, the hypothesis 
should be stated in terms of “the prediction of positively ac- 
celerated J-curves in fields of conforming behavior.” 


3. A double-J-curve should be defined entirely in terms of 
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positive acceleration. The concept of leptokurtosis is not ger- 
mane to the definition. 

4. Graphic and statistical methods intended for use in nor- 
mal curve data must be applied with extreme caution to data 
from fields of conforming behavior. 

5. “Punctuality” data cannot be entirely explained in terms 
of the compound probability underlying personality-trait dis- 
tributions, but require consideration of additional factors. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH TO THE STUDY 
OF AUTOCRACY AND DEMOCRACY: 
A PRELIMINARY NOTE 


Kurt Lewin AND RONALD LIpPITT 
Child Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa 


If one hopes to investigate experimentally such fundamental 
socio-psychological problems as: group ideology; conflicts be- 
tween and within groups; types of their spontaneous sub- 
structuring; the stability of various spontaneous group struc- 
tures versus structures created by external authority; minority 
problems; renegade, scapegoat, double loyalty conflicts—one 
has to create a setup where group life might be studied under 
rather free but well defined conditions. Instead of utilizing the 
groups in schools, clubs, factories, one should create groups ex- 
perimentally because only in this way the factors influencing 
group life will not be left to chance but will be in the hands of 
the experimenter. 

However, one should break away from the rather narrow 
aspect of studying the effect of the group influence on the indi- 
vidual (e. g. the effect of various groups on the suggestibility 
of the individual) as the main problem; one should consider 
not only one effect of a given social situation (e.g. the influ- 
ence on productivity). Rather one should try to approach an 
experimental procedure: (1) where group life can proceed 
freely; (2) where the total group behavior, its structure and 
development can be registered. Any specific problem such as 
group ideology should be approached in the experimental setup 
and in the analysis of the data as a part of this greater whole. 

Such data might always be analyzed with a double frame of 
reference, that of the individual group member and of the group 
as a dynamic unity. 

The main interest of the present preliminary study is to de- 
velop from this point of view techniques to investigate ‘“‘democ- 
racy’ and “‘autocracy” as group atmospheres. 

Two experimental mask-making clubs of ten and eleven year 
old children were selected from a group of eager volunteers of 
the fifth and sixth grades of the University Elementary School. 
A preliminary sociometric survey, following Moreno’s tech- 
nique, was made of the affinities and rejections existing in the 
two classrooms. With a sociogram of each group at hand the 
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groups were selected (one from each schoolroom) from the 
available volunteers so that the groups would be as nearly equa- 
ted as possible on the number of potency of friendship and rejec- 
tion relationships, and on general popularity and leadership 
characteristics of the members. Instead of choosing a clique 
of close friends five children were chosen in each case who had 
expressed little relationship with each other, either in the school 
situation or in playing together in non-school groupings. It was 
believed that any inter-personal relations that developed during 
the life of the club could then be more closely correlated to the 
common life space of the new group membership. 

In a ten minute preliminary meeting with each group the 
leader made it clear that the aim of the club would be to make 
theatrical masks (a new activity for all of the children) ; that 
the masks would belong to the group as a whole; and that one 
mask would be made at a time rather than each individual mak- 
ing one by himself. Two half-hour meetings a week were held 
with each group, the same experimenter being the leader in 
both clubs. 

It is methodologically meaningless in studying democracy and 
autocracy experimentally to be guided mainly by the question: 
What is “the” prototype of democracy and which is the “‘true” 
autocracy. One should realize from the start that there are 
many varieties of such atmospheres. The experimental ap- 
proach can only try to attack one case at a time. What type 
of democracy should be chosen should be less guided by the ten- 
dency to copy some historically given case than by the attempt 
to realize those types of group atmospheres which promise the 
best insight into the underlying dynamics and laws. Only the 
insight into these laws, and not the search for a prototype, will 
enable us to answer the question of what are the common proper- 
ties and individual differences of autocracies and democracies. 

With such a point of view the experimenter attempted to dif- 
ferentiate the atmospheres of the two groups chiefly in the fol- 
lowing ways: 


AUTHORITARIAN DEMOCRATIC 
1. All determination of pol- 1. All policies a matter of 
icy by the strongest person group determination, en- 
(leader). couraged and drawn out 


by the leader. 
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AUTHORITARIAN 

2. Techniques and steps of 
attaining the goal (com- 
pleted mask) dictated by 
the authority, one at a 
time, so that future direc- 
tion was always uncertain 
to a large degree. 


. The authority usually 
structured autocratically 
the activities of each mem- 
ber—the task and whom 
to work with. 

. The dominator criticized 
and praised individual’s 
activities and remained 
aloof from group partici- 
pation. He was always im- 
personal rather than out- 
wardly hostile or friendly 
(a necessary concession in 
method). 


DEMOCRATIC 


2. Activity perspective given 


by an explanation of the 
general steps of the pro- 
cess (clay mould, plaster 
paris, papier mache, etc.) 
during discussion at first 
meeting. Where technical 
advice was needed the 
leader tried to point out 
2 or 3 alternative pro- 
cedures from which choice 
could be made. 


. The members were free to 


work with whomever they 
chose and the division of 
tasks was left up to the 


group. 


. The leader attempted to 


be a group member in 
spirit but not in the actual 
work. He gave criticism 
and praise, generally in re- 
gard to the group as a 
whole. 





It is obvious that with voluntary group participation, and 
with the cooperation of the school system radically autocratic 
methods would not be utilized. A congenial extra-group rela- 
tionship was maintained with all of the children during the en- 
tire course of the experimental sessions. The attempt was to 
make the authoritarian atmosphere as much more autocratic 
than the schoolroom as the democratic one was freer than the 
schoolroom. 

During the series of twelve meetings for each group four 
trained observers made observational records, synchronized in 
minute units, of a varied nature. These techniques are here 
described very briefly: 

1. A quantitative running account of the social interactions 

of the five children and leader, in terms of symbols for 
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ascendant, submissive, and objective (fact-minded) ap- 
proaches and responses, including a category of purposeful 
refusal to respond to a social approach. 

A quantitative group structure analysis minute by minute 
with running comments to give a record of: activity sub- 
groupings (e.g. three of the children are busy mixing 
plaster of paris, one is tearing up paper towels for papier 
mache, and the fifth is working on the clay mould. This 
would be a 3-1-1 group structure with three subgroups. 
One individual may be a subgroup.) ; the activity goal of 
each subgroup; whether the subgroup was initiated by the 
leader or spontaneously formed by the children; and 
ratings on the degree of interest and unity of each sub- 
group. 

Running comments and ratings indicating shifts of interest 
from minute to minute for each member (from complete 
involvement in the club activity to ‘‘out-of-the-field” pre- 
occupations). 

A stenographic record of conversation. 


. To the observers’ records outlined above was added a 


post-meeting writeup by the leader of his impressions 
gathered from the more intimate contacts with the chil- 
dren. 


Laid side by side these records give a rather complete minute 
by minute, meeting by meeting picture of the ongoing life of the 
group. A wide variety of quantitative and qualitative analyses 
are possible. Below are listed a few upon which we have al- 
ready made some progress: 


l. 


* 3} 


The total volume of social interactions broken down into 
ascendant, submissive, objective, and ignoring behavior. 
The volume and types of social interactions between sub- 
groups as compared to those within subgroups. 

Analysis in terms of individual activity curves of these 
same data. 

The stability of group structure and of specific subgroup- 
ings under varied conditions. 

The influence on unity and stability of structure of leader- 
initiated and spontaneous subgroupings. 


. Analysis of stenographic records in terms of such cate- 


gories as hostility, attention demands, resistant behavior, 
hostile and objective criticism, expression of competition 
and cooperation, amount of dependence on authority, ex- 
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pressions of “I-centeredness’”’ (ego-centrism) versus ‘“we- 
centeredness” (group spirit), etc. 

7. Analysis of gradients of activity such as increase of hos- 
tility, and volume of total activity. 

8. Changes of interest in terms of such related factors as 
group stability, outbreak of hostility, and standards of 
production. 

The first purpose of this technique of observation is to record 
as fully and insightfully as possible the total behavior of the 
group. This is a distinct break away from the usual procedure 
of recording only certain symptoms which are determined in 
advance. It is an attempt to apply the same “total behavior’’ 
methodology in social psychology which has proven fruitful in 
a number of investigations into individual psychology (i. e. Dem- 
bo’s study on anger, Karsten’s of psychological satiation, and 
that of Dembo and Barker on frustration), and which is a logi- 
cal procedure for the “field theoretical” approach in social psy- 
chology. 

The second point we wish to stress is that exact quantitative 
records become valueless if one loses sight of the meaning 
which the single action had within the total setting. It is there- 
fore most important to have some complete characterization of 
the atmosphere as a whole. The necessary quantitative analysis 
(choice of items, classification of items, and statistical combina- 
tions) should always be made in view of these larger wholes. 

The comprehensiveness of these data makes it possible to 
follow up with re-analysis new clues which arise from time to 
time as to behavioral relationships. It is our belief at the pres- 
ent time that this ‘total behavior” technique, combining strands 
of all degrees of quantativeness and qualitativeness offers the 
most hopeful methodology yet developed for the experimental 
study of group life. The possibility of focusing numerous 
strands of evidence upon one or two focal points corrects to 
some extent for the necessity of working with such a number of 
variables as the social situation presents. 

An interesting set of problems has arisen in the statistical 
analysis of social interactions which has led to the development 
of an embryo ‘“‘mathematics of group life.’ It became obvious 
that before statements could be made about the relative amount 
of interactions between members of in-groups under various cir- 
cumstances or between members of out-groups, it was necessary 
to take into account the possibilities of in- and out-group com- 
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munication in each type of group structure. For example, it is 
clear that if all members were working on isolated individual 
bits of activity there could be no in-group relationships for no 


subgroup would have more than one member. [If all five chil-- 


dren were united in one activity unity there would be no possi- 
bility of interactions with an out-group member. In case the 
total group were divided into two subgroups these possibilities 
are different in case the two subgroups contain 4 and 1 children, 
or 3 and 2 children. 

It is necessary then to compute the possibilities of in- and out- 
group communication for each possible group structure. In case 
the total group contains 5 individuals the following 7 group 
structures are possible: 

5, 4-1, 3-2, 3-1-1, 2-2-1, 2-1-1-1, 1-1-1-1-1 

The formula for computing in-group interaction possibilities 
(ip) and out-group interaction possibilities (op) for any given 
group structure may be stated simply: 

ip=a (al) +b (b-1)+... & (rl) 

op=m (m-1) —ip 
where a, b, ... 7 are the number of members in the various 
subgroups coexisting in a particular group structure and where 
m is the total number of members in the group. 

In our case we find the following interaction possibilities : 

Possible group structures 
| 5) et | 38 | Bd | od eae 
ip a) en a oe 2 | 0 
op | 0 8 | 12 | 14 16 18 | 20 

Weighting these possibilities by the time that each group 
structure existed we get an index with which to measure the rela- 
tive in-group, out-group, and total social interactions in the au- 
thoritarian and democratic atmospheres. We can use the fol- 
lowing formula for the total in-group interaction possibilities 
(Xip) during a given period of group life: 

Lip = ip(A).t(A) + ip(B).t(B) +... + ip(L).t(L) 
oe eee , L are the various types of group struc- 
ture which came up during that period; t(4), t(B),... t(L) 
the duration of each group structure; ip(4), ip(B), .. . ip(L) 
their in-group interaction possibilities. 

The total out-group possibilities (Lop) is: 


Lop = op(A).t(A) + op(B).t(B) +... + op(L).t(L) 
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The total social interaction possibilities (Xsp) is: 


Xsp = Lip + Lop 


Ex: If, during a certain club meeting the structure was 4-1 


for 5 minutes, 3-1-1 for 10 minutes, and 2-1-1-1 for 10 
minutes the formulation of the index would demand this 
computation : 

Lip = 12K 5+6X 10+2 X 10— 140 

Lop =8X5+14X 10418 X 10 = 360 

Xsp = 140 + 360 = 500 


The computation of these interaction possibilities seems an 
essential step in the experimental treatment of group relation- 


ships. 


It makes possible also the correction for missing mem- 


bers now and then over a series of club meetings. 

There is little space in this note for an adequate exposition 
of the analyses which have been completed on the lives of 
these two experimental clubs. In summary form the findings in- 
dicate that: 


1. 


A higher state of tension existed in the atmosphere of the 
autocratic group. A number of findings focus on this 
point: (a) a much higher volume of social interactions 
(55% more) in spite of the fact that the ongoing activ- 
ity demanded less communication than in the democratic 
group; (b) a less stable group structure was maintained; 
(c) more ascendance and less submissiveness and objec- 
tivity of members toward each other; (d) the develop- 
ment of two scapegoats during 12 meetings; (e) about 
30 times as much hostility expressed between members as 
in the democratic group. 

More cooperative endeavor emerged in the democratic 
group; (a) a much higher incidence of offering and asking 
for cooperation; (b) many more occurrences of praise 
and expressions of friendliness. 

More expression of an objective attitude in the democratic 
group: (a) many more constructive suggestions offered; 
(b) more give and take of objective criticism without per- 
sonal involvement. 

Constructiveness was higher in the democratic group: (a) 
superiority of the group products; (b) more careless and 
unfinished work in the autocratic group; (3) greater in- 
cidence of constructive suggestions in the democratic group. 


. The feeling of “we’ness” was greater in democracy, and 
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that of “I’ness’’ was greater in the authoritarian group 
as shown by test situations and by analysis of the steno- 
graphic records. 

6. The group structure was more stable and tended to main- 
tain a ‘higher degree of unity in the democratic group. 
When the authority withdrew his influence on the situation 
the group structure tended toward disorganization in the 
autocratic group. 

7. Twice in the autocratic group a situation arose where the 
group combined its aggression against one individual, mak- 
ing him a scapegoat. In both cases the scapegoat quit the 
group. No such lack of harmony existed in the demo- 
cratic group. 

8. The feeling for group property and group goals was much 
better developed in the democratic group as shown by test 
situations and the stenographic accounts. 

9. Following the one exchange of group members which was 
made there was a decrease in dominating behavior for 
the child transferred to the democratic group and an in- 
crease in like behavior for the child changed to the au- 
thoritarian group. 


It seems necessary to reiterate that a number of these specific 
results, which will be tabulated more fully when further analysis 
is completed, may be due to the particular types of autocratic 
and democratic atmospheres developed in these groups. For 
instance there would probably not be such an overt expression 
of hostility in most cases of authoritarian group atmosphere, 
for it would be suppressed. This “steam valve” of free ex- 
pression was purposely left open however in this investigation 
because it was hoped it would prove a good measuring stick for 
the record of tension when it existed. This seems to have been 
the case. The thoughtful establishment of such test areas seems 
at the present to be a very fruitful procedure. Only further 
research, some of which is already under way, with a variety of 
groups and leaders will make possible a more assured statement 
as to the common factors in these dynamic relationships. These 
new experiments indicate, for example, that the dynamic differ- 
ences between free and authoritarian atmospheres present quite 
a different picture in case the freedom of the group swings from 
democratic group determination to anarchic individualism. 
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A more sociological survey of the atmospheres of the other 
groups (e.g. family, school) in which the children have mem- 
bership-character will also need to be made for clues as to the 
influence of overlapping group memberships upon the develop- 
ment of the experimental group ideology. New methods of ex- 
perimental manipulation are also being developed as we become 
more oriented to the nature of the task. 




















DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES IN 
CHILDREN!’ 


EuGENE L. Horowitz AND Rutu E. Horowitz 
Albany, N. Y. New York City 


SYNOPSIS 


“This paper presents a partial report of a field study in social psychology. 
After study of a small rural community in the South as participant observers, 
the experimenters defined the major axes of the social organization in terms 
of attitudes toward race, sex, age, and (perhaps) economic status. Starting 
with this analysis, tests were devised to study these attitudes in the school 
children. Attitudes on race and sex seemed most firmly established in even 
the youngest children in the school, with “race” representing a more funda- 
mental category than sex. In consequence, further tests were developed to 
elaborate a study of the development of the race attitude in various aspects 
of the functioning of the individuals, e.g. visual perception, verbal recall. 

Data were collected to test hypotheses about the source. of the race atti- | 
tude. This material together with consideration of the major body of data | 
on the development of the attitude are discussed with reference to theory of 
personality development. 


Current discussion of the development of social attitudes 
gr emphasis on the importance of community organization 
or their determination in the individual.) Sherif, in The Psy- 
chology of Social Norms, makes an impressive compilation of 
evidence to substantiate the hypothesis that an individual’s be- 
havior is determined by a frame of reference which in turn de- 
rives directly from the social forces about him. In a study of 
| the development of attitudes.toward Negroes in white children 
| the investigator postulates that the attitude of white children 
toward Negroes is developed in individuals as a result of com-| 
munity influences. Since children in the North and in the South, ~ | 
urban and rural, with and without contact with Negroes seem j 
to show a similar development in this attitude(it seems logical to 
conclude that contact with the focus of the attitude, the Negro, ~ 
| has little to do with its formation, but that contact with the 
attitude existent in the community is of primary importance X 4) .— 
With this orientation, the research procedure necessitated a ! 
community approach. After selecti fa community in a “bor- | 1 
der” state between North and South) the investigators under- | q 
took to establish the roles of participant observers within the 
community, and to permit the observations so made to be formu- | 
lated into hypotheses for the testing of which objective devices 
*This is a preliminary report of data collected in a series of studies made 


possible by a fellowship award of the Social Science Research Council to 
ELH, 1935-36. 
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could be prepared. In this fashion, the community defined the 
problems for the research workers and methods of investigation 
were developed as a function of both the problems and the com- 
munity. Tests were developed as based upon the particular 
group and standardized for it; instead of the application of 
standardized tests developed elsewhere, tools were devised with 
the specific community and the immediate problems in mind. 
This approach is far from free of difficulties. Apart from 
the uncertainty in the early establishment of rapport with the 
community, the time involved before fruitful ee develop 
represents a major psychological difficulty for the investigators. 
Further, in the developing of tests, the lack of readily available 


- groups for use in preliminary experimentation in this particular 


study proved a hinderance. At times it became necessary to 
alter procedure somewhat, to discard data because of unsatis- 
factory conditions which could not have been predicted. There 
are recompenses, however. The investigators deal with prob- 
lems representing major issues within the community. New 


techniques develop which, though crude, may serve as the point — 


of departure for later studies in which they may be refined and 
in the course of which they may be further developed. Attempt- 
ing to check hypotheses based on direct community observation 
and tested within the framework of the same community can 
yield only tentative theories. To the extent the original orienta- 
tion is interesting, the hypotheses vital, and the techniques apt, 
to that extent may such an approach prove of value in stimu- 
lating further and better controlled research. Until sequelae 
have been provided, the formulations here presented will have 
to be considered tentative in detail; to the extent they provide 
a systematic exploration of a variety of problems and conclu- 
sions based on objective data, some measure of validity must be 
accorded them despite their limitations. 

Our community resources represented three different commu- 
nities all contributing to one (white) consolidated school which 
offered facilities from first through the tenth grade in a four- 
teacher institution. These communities? were Mining Town, 
a mining town of about 25 white families and 10 or 12 colored; 
Miller’s Valley, an agricultural community of about 40 white 
families and very few, perhaps no more than 5, Negro families; 
Russellton, a village, chiefly agricultural, of about 45 white fam- 


*The identity of the communities studied are masked by the use of pseu- 


donyms. 
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ilies and 20 colored. The consolidated school numbered an en- 
rollment of a few less than 100. The same areas which con- 
tributed to the one white school, supplied children to about four 
one-teacher Negro schools. 

The communities were located in a county of which about 
95% of the land was devoted to farm lands. The nearest large 
city was sixty miles away, and the county seat was located about 
11 miles from the school. Two of the communities were agri- 
cultural; the third was principally made up of workers in the 
surface mining operations conducted by a company extracting a 
commercially valuable chemical from the land. 

In one of the communities, large farms were the rule, run 
with the aid of Negro “‘hands,” frequently working for and liv- 
ing on the land of the same family which their ancestors had 
served as slaves. Infrequent small farms were owned by Ne- 
groes. In the other agricultural community smaller farms were 
more common, but most activities followed the same lines as in 
the first settlement. In the mining community, the only farming 
that took place was confined to small garden plots. Most of 
the males in the population worked in the mines. 

Standards of living varied in ways familiar in a rural environ- 
ment. While most of the families were considered fairly well- 
off, few had much surplus cash. Their wealth consisted of land, 
stock, and implements. The homes were, for the most part, old 
buildings, with few conveniences. Three homes in one commu- 
nity, two in another, and one in the third, had running water 
in the house. New homes were built only when fire destroyed 
the old. Almost every home in the two agricultural settle- 
ments had a telephone. Only the company commissary at 
Mining Town boasted one. Electricity was available and used 
in all three places, but people living off the road from the main 
power line had none. 

In the winter, beds were in evidence in almost all of the living 
rooms. It was necessary to conserve heat. For a special occa- 
sion, a meeting or a bridge party, parlors were heated. Other- 
wise, a common room served for visiting, sewing, sleeping, read- 
ing and the children’s homework. In the mining community, 
there was a tendency to use the whole house, heating each room 
separately with a coal stove. The “company” supplied heat 
and light free. But even here living conditions were more fre- 
quently crowded than not, two-room and three-room quarters 
being the rule, with four and five-room homes the exception. 
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Food, for the most part, was home grown. The man who 
raised chickens ate chicken. In the fall hogs were butchered 
and smoked for the following winter. Vegetables were canned 
in the home kitchen for the winter. If the winter meat supply 
was consumed before the spring fowl were ready for eating, 
the family ate no meat. A few neighbors made an occasional 
club to enable their families to have fresh meat. A young beef 
might be split eight ways, each of the club taking his turn in 
contributing an animal. A lamb was split four ways. Very 
little canned goods or meat were bought, except in the mining 
town, where there was less opportunity to raise the family food 
supply. Even here each family was entitled to a garden patch. 

UKs the research developed the scope was defined in terms 
of those attitudes which seemed of major importance in the 
community (barring the religious) ; these appeared ta be atti- 
tudes on race, sex, age differences, and economic wate) 

Although the strength of the tie to one particular church 
determined in some measure the organization of some aspects 
of community social life, it did not seem feasible for the inves- 
tigators to include religious attitudes in the subject matter under 
investigation. For purposes of rapport, and because of the 
paucity of community resources for taking in outsiders, it was 
necessary to establish headquarters at the home of the local 
minister. As this was generally known, most of the information 
given the investigators concerning attitudes toward the church 


_ and religion would have been under suspicion of distortion. 


(Lines of cleavage drawn on a racial basis were all pervasive. 
in ‘the mores of the three groups) (Negroes were segregated ) 
in the theatre at the county se at and had separate schools, © 

he rules were known by every- 
All the children knew the Negro chil- 
dren went to a different school. They all knew that one did not 
eat at the same table with a Negro. They were aware that Ne- 
groes were mostly farm hands and laundresses or cooks. It 
was the custom to hire Negro girls of fourteen to help with 
the housework and to take care of the very young children. Chil- 
dren in the home, almost the same age as the little maid, were 
told not to play with her because she had work to do. When 
a white boy went visiting Negro playmates, and mealtime rolled 
around, the Negro mother spread a table for him and kept all 
her own children away from it while he ate. Negro boys did 
not join white boys at games unless specifically invited. Every- 
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one knew that only Negroes lived on Back Street, and it was 
an adventurous little boy who went to inspect the new family 
that had just moved in there. Negroes seen on the road or at 
work in the fields were almost always poorly dressed, in a 
strange assortment of worn-out “Sunday” clothes and patched 
denim. At the store, a Negro might join the group of whites 
if he kept in the background; but as soon as a white man entered 
and needed a chair, the Negro gave up the one he was using. 
From the age of three up white children did not play with Negro 
children without some family comment. In one of the com- 
munities, Negro children were chased away if they ventured into 
the white section, These customary evidences of difference oc- 
curred more consistently than evidences for any other basis of 
social organization. — 

To an adult eye (the separation in spheres of activity and in- 
terests between the Sexes was almost as sharp as the cleavage 


between the races) (Men had their work and women had theirs,) 


and there was little confusion about which was which. The 
household and the rearing of children belonged to the women. 
The farm, the job outside the home, the training of sons be- 
longed to the men. Just as definitely, recreational practices 
were differentiated. The women met in groups for church work, 
at the Community Club to learn more housekeeping skills, at 
the Missionary Circle, at the Bridge Club, at the Parent-Teacher 
Association. They raised money for the extra-budgetal needs 
of the school. Hunting and fishing were exclusively masculine 
affairs. The men concerned themselves with managing the poli- 
tics of the community, getting new roads built, getting in power 
lines. They congregated around the stove at the general store 
at odd times and especially on Saturday nights. There they 
had their medium of exchange on mechanical information, scien- 
tific data, and political opinion. There the Liar’s Club met, after 
getting the women safely home from a Saturday in town. Little 
boys and little girls were segregated in the school room. They 
used different parts of the playgrounds during recesses. 

In a few items, however, the picture was confused. Some 
women worked outside the home or for money in the home: 
these were the postmistress, the school teachers, the telephone 
operator, the seamstresses. Sometimes men as well as women 
went to the meetings of the Parent-Teacher Association. Men 
and women both attended the plays given at the school house. 
Although they separated in town, they went to town together 
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on the weekly trip to the county seat. The lodge was mainly 
a masculine organization, but there was a ladies’ auxiliary which 
did function sometimes, notably at the periodic dinners at which 
both groups appeared. Although the women did the studying 
about the foreign lands in the Missionary Circles, the men col- 
lected the assessments that went partly to pay for the work 
being done by the missionaries. Although it was not customary 
for little boys and little girls to play together, it could be done 
without special comment. On the school bus, boys and girls rode 
together. And finally, older boys and girls were seen frequently 
together without disgrace to anyone. 

“Among the easily distinguished boundaries of social group- 
ings were lines of age and marital status) These, however, were 
also among the most confused. Children, of course, went to 
school, while adults worked at home or in the fields, or out of 
the home on a “job.” Yet all the children had set chores as 
their contribution to the running of the household from almost 
as early as they could walk to the time when they were ready 
to establish a household of their own. They played together 
at school and occasionally at each other’s homes, but they also 
participated in the recreations of the grown-ups. Boys went 
on ’coon and ’possum hunts with their fathers and older brothers. 
They went fishing and hunting alone. Girls helped their mothers 
around the house. They could join the 4-H Club and learn 
household skills much as their mothers did at the Community 
Club. The children accompanied their parents on the Saturday 
trip to town, and tended to separate there on a sex basis rather 
than an age basis, boys with fathers, and girls with mothers. 

The age lines were most strictly drawn in the organization 
of the Sunday School classes. Here there were the Juniors, 
(themselves subdivided into three groups), the Young Folks 
group, the Young Married Folks group, and the Seniors. When 
there was a question, however, marital status usually took pre- 
cedence over chronological age in deciding in which group an 
individual belonged. Thus the teacher at the local school and 
some of the pupils in her grade attended the same Sunday 
school class. The same rule held for participation in the even- 
ing meetings at the church for which supposedly the younger 
group was responsible. In the informal social groupings evi- 
dent when one considered who went to the movies with whom, 
and who was invited to whose house for evenings of recreation, 
one found also a tendency to include all unmarried individuals, 
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almost without regard for age. The only exception to this was 
a forty-year old bachelor who was part of the Young Married 
People’s Sunday schook. class. 

Socio-economic status)did not seem important in the more 
formal cleavages in the community. It/ was important to the 
extent that by its nature it dictated the boundaries of activities 
open to individuals for participation, The family that did not 
own a car necessarily had less contact with the store-centered 
community than the family that could afford to own one. In 
homes where there was not enough money to hire help, both the 
mother and the children were more closely bound to the house. 
The wives of successful farmers had leisure to play bridge, to 
visit the county seat frequently, to follow the latest knitting 
fashions. The wives of men of less income usually did not drive 
automobiles. Some of them walked several miles to the Com- 
munity Club meetings and counted that, or church, their only 
social activity away from home. The men, however, all met 
together around the stove in the general store. If any indi- 
vidual did not participate in the activities recognizably open to 
his or her age, sex, and race group, it was through withdrawal, 
not by exclusion. 

Most of the men wore the same sort of clothing for every- 
day working activities. In the larger group meetings the ma- 
jority of the women wore simple cotton dresses. Almost all 
the little boys at school wore overalls. All the little girls wore 
cotton dresses. Patches were not sufficiently unique to exclude 
any individual from the group. 

The mining community was an exception to this generaliza- 
tion. There prestige rested partly on the house assigned to one 
by the employer-company, partly on the wage received by the 
head of the family. Whenever possible houses were assigned 
according to the wage scale, the higher the wage, the better the 
house. Occasionally there were exceptions because new fami- 
lies moved in when the appropriate house was not vacant, but 
the people concerned jealously guarded their prerogatives, and 
any incongruities which resulted were eliminated as soon as pos- 
sible. Here the women most obviously determined the social 
classifications. The female head of the family that occupied 
the best house on the hill, the only one with a bathroom, was 
reported to have boasted that she had nothing to do with any- 
one in the mining community. More members of this group 
sought actively to define their social status than in either of the 
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other two groups. This might be explained partly by the fact 
that the population of this community was neither as stable nor 
as homogeneous as that of the other two. More religions and 
wider geographical experiences were represented here. 


The foregoing analysis of the community indicated that > 
study the social development of the children it would be neces- 
sary to undertake an analysis of the “‘interiorization” of the 
adult norms in Sherif’s terminology, with regard to race, sex, 
and age. Because of its_importance in so many theories of 
community organization,(it was decided to include consideration 
_ of a socio-economic or “‘class” attitude. (Iwo tests were devised 
to serve as a point of departure for further study: one, a “cate- 
/ "Cte test; the other, a standardized reso. 





he categories test was an adaptation in pictorial form of an 
octasionally used subtest in standard batteries designed to test 
verbal intelligence. In its customary form, five words are pre- 
sented and the individual taking the test is required to select 
one item of the five which “does not belong.”’. A pattern must 
be seen running through four of the items and not through the 
fifth. As adapted, “ pictures were mounted on a page and 
the-children taking the test (individually) were required to re- 
spond by rejecting one picture as “not belonging.’ The task 
\_ still required the child to respond to a pattern running through 
four of the pictures and not including the fifth. In the pictorial 
| form, however,(the items were selected so that the responses 
shed light on the-way in which the social world was structured 
for the child.) (A page might contain five pictures: three white 
| boys, one white girl, and one Negr In attempting to super- 
| impose a pattern, if it was not directly seen as one, the choice 
essentially lay between race and sex. The three white boys and ., 
the white girl might be seen as a belonging together, and the 
\ child could respond by setting off the picture of the Negro boy) 
This would be interpreted to mean that for that child, race was 
more important than sex. If the child indicated that the white 
girl did not belong, this might be taken to indicate that sex was 
more important than race. Position habits appeared sufficiently 
\.rarely and irrelevant responses so infrequently as to impress 
the investigators with the essential validity of the interpreta- 
tion. outlined above. 
The test was designed to analyze the relative strengths of 
the race, sex, age, and socio-economic categories for the chil- 
dren.) In the above illustration of studying race vs. sex white 
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boys predominated. The same analysis might be made in several 
ways. There might be three white girls, a white boy, and a 
colored girl; there might be three white men, a white woman, 
a Negro man; there might be three white women, a white man, 
a Negro woman. The items might also be three Negroes of 
one age-sex group, a White of the same age-sex group, and a 
Negro of the same age but other sex. Thus for the one com- 
parison, eight discrete items might be included without repeti- 
tion. Actually, the limitation on the number of pictures avail- 
able (drawn from completely unstandardized sources: maga- 
zines, catalogues, pamphlets, snap shot collections, but all 
mounted on uniform pages of a large scrap book with an eye to 
control of position) resulted in there being only 31 significant 
items distributed through the six sets of comparisons. More 
items were included in the test, but many were for the sake of 
simple practice for the children; others, to obscure the emphases 
in the study. “ The test was administered individually to the 
children in two parts, in sessions well separated in time. Both 
parts of the test were considered in the analysis. 

~ The table below presents the analysis of the specific pairings 
for each grade separately. The table presents the percentages 
of the responses assigned by the children to each of the signifi- 
cant elements for the particular comparison for the several simi- 
lar items combined. Thus the first entry indicates that in the 
comparison of Race and Sex there were four items and in the 
first grade there were thirteen children; for this comparison 
there were a total of 52 choices (13 children choosing on each 
of four items); of these 52 choices, 56% indicated that the 
person of the differing race did not belong in the pattern, 15% 
indicated that the person of unlike sex did not belong, and the re- 
mainder of the choices (29%) were scattered among the other 
pictures and will have to be considered “irrelevant responses”’ 
~ here. In the test, “race” was represented by pictures of Ne- 
groes and Whites; “sex,” by male and female; ‘“‘age,” by babies, 
children, adults, and aged; ‘‘socio-economic status” was repre- 
sented, very inadequately, by well-dressed and poorly-dressed 
people, by workers and idlers. 
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TaBLe I. Analysis of the Categories Test. Percent of re- 
sponses in each category, combining the items of the various com- | 
parisons, for each grade separately. 




















Race Race Race Age Age Sex 

vs. Sex vs. Age vs. S-E* vs. Sex vs. S-E vs. S-E 
) 4 items 4 items 3 items 4 items 6 items 10 items 

Grade n R Ss R A R S-E A Ss A S-E 8 S-E 
1 13 56 15 63 12 33 49 12 67 46 18 70 16 
2 10 73 15 68 25 50 37 13 88 60 13 93 3 
3 9 56 44 56 44 26 63 36 56 69 17 71 21 
a 13 58 42 71 25 46 44 13 85 64 15 83 9 
5 7 61 39 61 39 76 24 14. 86 88 5 96 4 
6 7 7. Hi 89 11 48 38 14 86 7h 87 87 10 
7 6 58 42 38 63 44 56 21 75 81 11 87 12 
8 7 86 14 79 18 81 14 25 75 69 10 91 7 
9 8 78 16 72 28 54 42 28 69 69 19 74 24 
10 4. 81 19 75 25 42 50 31 69 83 13 78 18 





i 


—(T he tabulation of the responses on the Categories Test sug- 
gests that race is much more important than either sex or age 
and but slightly more important than socio-economic status) (Sex 
seems much more important than age or socio-economic status; 
and age seems more important than socio-economic position. 
The general order of the importance of these attributes appears 
to be race first, then sex, age, and socio-economic status. 

Attention may be called at this point to the need of caution 
in accepting the above findings with regard to the importance 
of socio-economic status. To the extent that socio-economic 
position was indicated by selecting pictures of well-dressed and 
poorly-dressed people, the test failed, for such clothing differen- 
tials were interpreted by the children in terms of their own com- 
munity patterns. These differences represented ‘got a Sunday 
suit on” and “got overalls on.” Locally, dress did not reflect 
wealth during the week. As the quoted comments suggest, for 
the children the pictures reflected one aspect of the difference 
between week-days and the Sabbath. From the above material 
one would conclude that sex was much more important than 
socio-economic status. The interview, described below, suggests 
that the difference between the two may be slight. Other dis- 
tortions in the data also appear. 

(An interview was developed to give added insight into the 
relative strengths of the attitudes) but since it was couched in 
terms of play, the age category was deleted. The children of 
the first five grades only were interviewed. The questions were: 


*S-E—Socio-Economic. 
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1. Would you rather play with a boy or with a girl? 
(or vice versa, own sex given first). 


2. Would you rather play with a rich................. or with a i 
a I ics ? (reply to 1 used in both blanks). | 
i. 3. Would you rather play with a white............... or with i, 
ms i ? (reply to 1 used in both blanks). 
-E 4. Would you rather play with a rich colored............... 
16 or a poor white................ ? (same sex, race vs. eco- 
a nomics; if in 2 the preference was for ‘“‘poor” this 
9 question would be ‘“‘poor colored................. ” or “rich 
_ white................. oe 
12 5. Would you rather play with a white............... or a 
Ri colored.................. ? (race vs. sex, using selection in 1 
18 with rejection in 3, rejected of 1 with selection; 
Bs of 3). i 
6. Would you rather play with a rich............... or a poor i, 


ee ? (sex vs. economic, the selection in 2 with 
the non-preferred in 1; “‘white” is implicit in the 
question as judged from familiarity with the lan- 
guage customs). 


Each of these questions was followed with further question- 
ing attempting to probe into the child’s recollection of the origin 
of preferences and this series of six questions was followed by 
several others which will be discussed later. The grade by 
grade tabulation of the responses appears in Table II and may 
be summarized thus: 


Without exception, throughout the first five grades, 
the children preferred their own sex. 

Without exception, throughout the first five grades, 
the children preferred their own (white) race. 

At first there seems to be a preference for “rich” 
playmates, but at about the third grade there is a re- 
versal and a preference for “poor” appears. 

Economic factors seem about as strong as sexual in 
preference for playmates. 

Race is more important than economic factors (re- 
spectively 29 and 17 children indicated greater im- 
portance attached). 

Race is much more important than sex (38 to 11). 


more> 
oe ee 





nat 
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TaBLe II. Analysis of responses on the Interview, by grade 
and sex. Entries in table indicate the number of children who 
responded with each choice. 





Grade: 1 2 3 4 5 
By sex: (boys) (girls) (b) (g) (b) (g) (b) (g) (b) (g) 
Problem 
Choices 
Sex 
= 8 0 7 0 5 0 8 0 3 0 
0 5 0 3 0 4 0 4 0 4 
Economic 
Ee 6 5 5 0 2 1 1 0 1 1 
Peer 2 0 0 2 1 2 6 4 2 2 
ES 0 0 2 1 2 1 1 0 0 1 
Race 
White ....... 8 5 7 3 5 4 8 q 3 4 
Colored ...... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Race vs. 
Economic 
ae 3 3 4 2 3 3 2 4 3 2 
Economic... 5 2 2 1 1 1 4 0 0 1 
? = 0 0 1 0 1 0 2 0 0 1 
Race vs. Sex 
Race ........... 4 4 5 2 3 3 q 4 3 3 
Sex 4 0 2 1 2 1 1 0 0 0 
. eee 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Economic vs. 
Ser 
Economic... 5 2 4 1 1 2 6 2 1 2 
| rr 3 3 3 2 4 2 2 2 2 2 . ‘ 


The results from the interviews confirm most of the findings 
“with the exception previously noted regarding the relative im- 
-portance of sex and economic status. The unanimity of the 
selections of the children in questions with respect to sex and 
race even in the first grade indicates that the test as presented 
is a fairly crude measure on a very simple level. A more re- 
fined instrument for the study of these two attitudes was applied. 


\A revision of the “Show Me” test used in an earlier study) 
(4) was undertaken. On a large sheet of paper were mounted 
16 photographic portraits, 3” x 314”, in four rows, four pictures 
in a row. Scattered on the page were pictures of three white 
boys, three white girls, three colored boys, three colored. girls, 
three Filipino boys, and an owl. The children were asked to 
indicate all those with whom they might care to do certain 
things or about whom they had certain judgments. In each 
case, the children could indicate as many of the portraits as they 
cared to, and on repeated questioning they might select the same 
or different pictures. The questions were: 
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Show me all those that— 
1. you'd like to sit next to at school 
2. you’d want to play with 
3. live in a dirty house 
4. you want to sit next to at the show 
— 5. you do not want in your school 
6. you’d like to have for a cousin 
7. look stupid 
8. you want to live near you 
9. you do not like 
10. you want to come to your house for a long visit 
~11. your folks would not let you play with 
12. you would like to take to town 


(T his revision includes opportunity for the children tested to 
make unfavorable selections (items 3, 5, 7, 9, 11) as well as 
favorable. “Further, the stimulus pictures include girls’ pictures, 
making the test valid for girls as well as for boys, and also per- 
mitting comparison of race attitude with sex attitude within the 
one instrument.) The inclusion of the Filipinos and the owl per- 
mitted further comparisons, not here presented, of response to 
unfamiliar with familiar, as well as to serve as distractions and 
outlets for unfavorable responses without any necessary social 
repercussions in the community. 


In the analysis of the test for grade by grade and sex com- 
parisons, the mean number of selections in each of the four 
categories of especial interest here is computed. Since there are 
three portraits in each group (white girl, Negro girl, white boy, 
Negro boy), the direct comparison of the obtained means is per- 
missible within the general categories “Favorable” and “Un- 
favorable,” as well as down the grades. For comparison across 
the realms of favorable-unfavorable, it would be necessary to 
correct for the difference in number of questions, seven and five 
respectively. The results of the analysis are presented in Table 
III below. (The table reads, grade 1 has eight boys who for 
the seven favorable questions selected an average of 12 white 
boys, 6.6 white girls, 1.1 Negro boys, and 1.4 Negro girls; for 
the combined five unfavorable items, averages were 3.4 white 
boys, 3.1 white girls, 10.1 Negro boys, 9.3 Negro girls. The 
selections by the five girls of the class is given in the lower half 


of the table.) 
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TABLE III. Analysis of the revised Show Me test. Mean 
number of selections per child for all items in the general cate- 
gories “Favorable” and ‘“Unfavorable”’ (seven and five respec- 
tively), analyzed by sex of the subjects and school grade into 
the groups: white boys, white girls, Negro boys, Negro girls. 











BOYS Favorable Items Unfavorable Items 

Grade n WB WG NB NG WB WG NB NG 
1 8 12.0 6.6 1.1 1.4 3.4 3.1 10.1 9.3 

2 7 15.4 10.4 3.1 2.8 0.8 1.6 8.0 18 

3 5 11.6 48 0.2 0.2 0.4 2.0 8.2 6.6 

4 8 10.9 5.5 0.5 0.1 3.1 3.5 11.4 9.5 

5 3 9.3 0.3 0.0 0.0 2.3 2.0 12.7 10.7 

6 6 8.8 718 0.0 0.5 3.7 2.3 10.7 6.7 

7 5 10.4 6.2 0.0 0.0 2.0 1.0 11.6 10.4 

8 4 12.3 8.8 0.0 0.3 1.0 3.8 10.3 11.0 

9 3 143 4.7 0.0 0.3 1.7 2.7 8.7 8.0 

10 34 14.3 10.3 0.0 0.0 0.7 0.3 11.7 9.7 

GIRLS 3 

1 5 12 19.0 0.0 44 6.6 0.8 13.6 1.6 

2 3 8.0 19.3 0.7 8.3 2.0 0.3 13.7 8.0 

3 4 45 19.8 2.0 4.0 4.0 0.5 12.5 10.0 

4 5 3.6 18.6 0.2 1.8 6.0 0.6 11.4 8.6 

5 4 6.5 15.8 0.3 0.3 43 0.5 713 5.8 

6 1 3.0 17.0 0.0 0.0 4.0 0.0 10.0 8.0 

7 1 14.0 15.0 0.0 0.0 2.0 0.0 14.0 8.0 

8 3 10.7 15.7 0.0 0.0 13 0.3 12.3 10.0 

9 5 / 18 13.6 0.0 0.2 1.4 0.0 10.6 9.8 

10 Y<ev 3.0 12.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 3.0 9.0 12.0 





he analysis of this test also shows race to be more important 
than sex. First choice is own-sex-own-race, next is other-sex- 
ess between favorable selections amongst Negro boys 
and girls thére is a slight tendency to prefer Negro girls) but 
‘(for unfavorable selections, Negro girls are disliked mafkedly 
ess than are Negro boys) This distinction between response 
' to Negro boys and girls may be a true reflection of community 
patterns or it may be in part a function of the particular por- 
traits selected. In the construction of this revision it was im- 
possible to take as much care in the choice of pictures as in the 
original test (the boys’ pictures were chiefly from the original). 
We may consider briefly, in passing, some of the trends and 
tendencies through the grades on this test. The favorable se- 
lections by the boys of both white boys and girls seem to show 
U-type curves. Boys’ unfavorable selections of white boys and 
girls are almost a straight line, perhaps with a slight dropping; 
unfavorable selection of Negro boys and girls shows a slight 
rise. The favorable selections by the girls show a marked drop 
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for white girls and an irregular rise for white boys. The girls’ 
unfavorable selections show a marked drop in number of white 
boys indicated, rise of Negro girls, and a rather irregular 
straight line on Negro boys. 

In the three tests discussed we have found consistent, clear 
evidence that with the children in these communities race is a 
more fundamental distinction than sex.’ This is of especial in- 
terest in the light of the development of a theory for the basis 
of race prejudice. Few comparable studies appear in the litera- 
ture. Moreno (6), from data developed by sociometric test- 
ing, reports that the cleavage of the sexes appears earlier and 
is stronger than the race cleavage. The primacy of sex over 
race is reported by Criswell, also using a sociometric test (1). 
An earlier study (4) reports the manifestation of race dis- 
tinctions at a younger age than is reported through the use of 
sociometric techniques; however, that sort of age discrepancy 
may be purely a function of the sensitivity of the tests, of the 
implicit definitions of race distinction. “The comparisons of the 
manifestations of race and sex distinctions here reported pro- 
vide evidence from material which permits valid comparison of 
the two attitudes and derives results differing from that reported 
in the sociometric literature*. It seems quite likely that the 
differences in objective findings is a function, not of any essen- 
tial disparity in the validity of the tests but of the geographical 
differences from which the samples were drawn in the different 
studies with the attendant differences in local custom and pat- 
terns. “In the light of such discrepancy in findings within the 
culture pattern which supposedly pervades the greater part of 
these United States, it seems as though theory of the psycho- 
logical origin of race attitudes within the individual may re- 
quire very careful development. 

Within the framework of the observations of the communi- 
ties derived through participation, several general social areas 
were defined as of major importance. Because of special factors 
in the situation, the sphere of religion was exempted from study. 
With respect to the other major spheres, tests were devised to 
serve as a basis for orientation in the general problem of how 
children develop their social attitudes, how the community trans- 
mits its patterns, how the children interiorize the community 
norms. Since the general trend of three tests used indicated that 
in the children in the school grades (1 through 10) the race 


‘This discussion is limited to reports of studies of children. 
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distinction, the dichotomy of Negroes and Whites, was of fun- 
damental importance and represented a more important dis- 
tinction than any of the other categories studied, it seemed ad- 
visable to make an intensive study of this particular attitude. 
An extensive study of the development of the attitude of white 
‘children toward Negroes from a psychological as well as social 
point of view was clearly indicated. 

_ Sherif’s well nigh classical studies of the formation of norms 
in the judgments of extent of autokinetic movements (8) sug- 
gested that an interesting approach might be to present fairly 
definitely structured fields and observe the distortions introduced 
and the tendency to pattern the percept in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s frame of reference. Such a study would give evidence 
of the operation of the attitude as well as give insight into the 
ture of the frame of — nd its state of development. 
The technique of the Aussage test)has already been demon- 
Strated to be useful in puue Ogical experiments (9) and it 
— adapted_to-our purpose> (Impetus was given to the adapta- 
fon of this test by an interview with an eight year old girl. We 
were discussing how one might get to her home. Said she, ‘You 
know where H ’s store is? Well, our house is just five 
houses this side of the store.” We investigated, one day, and 

discovered that there were actually seven houses to the sto 
but.that two of the dwellings were occupied by Negro families) 
en pictures were selected, mounted serially on pages of a 


Jarge scrap book, and presented to the children ep 





_ (The exposure time for each picture was three seconds >for the 


Questions relating to each picture were asked_and the 
answers recorded before proceeding to the next picture.) Only 
some of the pictures were chosen for purposes of providing data 
for analysis; others were included to prevent too easy discovery 
of the major focus of the study, the race concept. The first 
picture in the series was of two girls, one a Hawaiian, arranging 
flowers about the neck of a white tourist. Picture 2 was a 
school room scene, a teacher and four boys, one of whom was a 
Negro. Picture 3 was a group of young ladies and naval officers 
being served tea by a Filipino on a terrace, with a house and 
tropical vegetation as background. Picture 4 was a library 
scene with four white boys, three about a table and one standing, 
reading. Picture 5 showed three white boys and one Negro 
forming a group about a piano, one of the white boys being at 


ildren Gues first five grades and two seconds for the older 
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the keys. Picture 6 depicted a pavillion with a body of water 
as background; in the foreground were two tables, one at each 
side of the picture, with people seated at each and a couple ad- 
vancing hand in hand toward the table at the left. Picture 7 
was a scene at a filling station, a female driver standing beside 
the car regarding a white male attendant who was cleaning the 
windshield. Picture 8 showed a group of three boys huddled 
about a Negro lad who was kneeling; two of the boys were to 
the right of the Negro, one with his arm flung over the shoulder 
of the other. Picture 9 was a duplicate of picture 2 except that 
a white boy Teplaced the Negro. The tenth picture was of a 
group of largish apartment houses in the background and well- 
cared for grounds in the foreground. 

The responses to the questions asked about the pictures were 
taken down as rapidly as possible by the one giving the test 
(this test was administered to all children by R. E. H.). For 
the analysis of these responses, the specific replies the children 
made to the various questions were first tabulated. The re- 
sponses seemed to be consistent enough to warrant several 
groupings of response to each type of item, and the further ex- 
pression, as a percent of the total number of children in the 
class, of the number of children who gave responses falling into 
each of the categories. These data are presented below in 
graphic form for several items in the test. As is indicated above, 
some of the items were used solely for the purpose of confusing 
the children and no analysis has been made of such elements, 
nor is the analysis presented of other items which seemed to 
have been poorly conceived and which provided no data of espe- 
cial interest. 

Figures I and II each depict the responses of the children to 
both pictures 2 and 9. Pictures 2 and 9 were taken from the 
series of the Social Situations Test used in an earlier study (4) 
and were as alike as could be obtained by successively photo- 
graphing a group which was posed, photographed, then “froze,” 
while one boy came out of the group and another took his place. 
This had been practiced several times and the performance was 
excellent. The pictures differed in but one detail; in picture 9 
the group was composed of a teacher_and four white boys, in 
picture 2 there was a teacher and three white boys and one 
Negro. In both cases the expression of the teacher was the 
same; in one case she was regarding the Negro lad and in the 
other, a white boy. After the first question in which the children 
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indicated some characterization of the general scene, the query 
was put, “Is she pleased with his work?” Here we have a test 
case of perceptual distortion. It is not a matter of closure, not 
a function of filling in the picture in order to supply some fa- 
miliar element the presence of which is implied by the question— 
here is involved interpretation of a central figure when a pe- 
ripheral element is altered, and as is to be expected, the evidence 
is indicative of the distortion. The effect is not as marked as 
in some of the other pictures, for as is intimated, a fairly stable 
pattern is presented and the same one is given the second time. 
All the children did not say the teacher was pleased with the 
work of the boy in the all white scene, for even here the regular 
elements of distortion of perception were at work. 

Another part of the test gave more direct evidence concern- 
ing the personal frame of reference of the children for Negroes. 
Picture four in the series depicted a library scene with four white 
boys reading. After exposure the children were asked, ‘“‘What 
is the colored man in the corner doing?” Figure III graphically 
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FIG. I 


Growth of perceptual distortion. Percent of children in each class report- 
ing that the teacher was pleased with the work of the central character in 
similar photographs. In one picture the central figure was a white boy 
(broken line); in the other, a Negro boy (solid line). Note that though the 
picture of the teacher was identical, a smaller percentage of the children felt 
that she was pleased with the work of the colored boy than of the white boy. 
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FIG. II 
Growth of perceptual distortion. Percent of children in each class report- 
ing that the teacher was not pleased with the work of the white boy (broken 
line) and the colored boy (solid line). These represent analyses of the same 
pictures and reports charted in Fig. I. 
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Grades 1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 10 
FIG. III 
Growth of perceptual distortion. Percent of children in each class report- 
ing a non-existent Negro man in a picture of a library scene engaged in 
independent activities (solid line) and in menial activities (broken line). 
Notice the general decline in the tendency to report the Negro at some rela- 
tively independent activity and the increase in the tendency to see him in 


a menial capacity. 
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presents the classification of the responses of the children 
through the grades. (There is a steadily increasing tendency 
toward seeing the non-existent Negro man in a menial capacity, 
and an equivalent decrease in the tendency to see him at inde- 
pendent activities.) , 

Still another aSpect of the frame of reference was tapped by 
questioning, not about the activities of a Negro, but about a 
menial task. Picture ten in the series was a small half-tone re- 
production of a large building with spacious grounds composing 
the foreground. The question was asked, after presentation of 
the picture, ““Who is cleaning up the grounds?” The increase 
in tendency to attribute the menial task to a Negro is presented 
in Figure IV. 

The question whether the attitude here tapped is specific to 
the Negro and not a function of membership in an “out-group” 
was tested by another picture in the series. Number six of the 
series depicted a seascape with a beach pavillion as foreground, 
with tables to the right and left. The children were asked, 
‘What is the Japanese man doing at the table at the left?” 
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FIG. IV 
Growth of perceptual distortion. Percent of children in each class report- 
ing that the non-existent person engaged in a suggested menial task was 
white (solid line) and colored (broken line). 
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then, ‘““What is the colored girl doing at the table at the right?” 
Comparison of responses regarding Negro and Japanese are 
presented in Figures V and VI. 

A.problem frequently presents itself in discussions of the 
social determination of perception which leads to consideration 
of the possibility of the receptor organ responding essentially 
the same way but linguistic characteristics involving a response 
which might cast doubt upon the nature of the original sensi- 
tivity of the organ. More specifically, when material concern- 
ing color perception is presented and the point is made that 
various societies see fit to classify colors as variants of cate- 
gories which seem to us to include within the category what 
“really” are different colors, frequently the question is raised 
whether these groups “‘see’”’ the colors the same as we do or not 
(5). Language usage in these communities is difficult to ap- 
proach objectively. The present investigators observed that 
part of the acceptance into the community was a transition from 
the use by the villagers of “Negro” and “Nigra” through 
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FIG. V 
Growth of perceptual distortion. Comparison of distortion regarding ac- 
tivities of a Japanese man and a Negro woman. Percent of children attribu- 
ting independent activities to the non-existent Japanese man (solid line) and 
to the equally non-existent Negro woman (broken line) in a photograph of 
a beach pavilion. 
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“darky” and “colored” (here the upper crust stopped, it 
seemed) on to “nigger”? and ‘damn niggers.” In a simpler 
test of perception used in the school by the present investigators, 
it was noticed that some of the children in one of the intermedi- 
ate grades, did not use the word Negro (nor any of its variants 
for substitutes). This led to conjectures concerning the possi- 
bilities of a period of reorganization of linguistic patterns to 
conform with the variations which might be involved in the or- 
ganization of attitudes. Too, this led to theorizing concerning 
possible secondary phases of differentiation between passive and 
active language. Question 2 of the queries to Picture 2 (with 
the Negro) asked “Who is she talking to?” (actually the 
Negro). Question 4 asks specifically, “Did you see any colored 
boys there?’ Of the 84 children in the school who took the 
test, Question 2 elicited responses from only 24 to the effect 
that the teacher was talking to a Negro. This number includes 
those who did not use the word nor any equivalent but referred 
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FIG. VI 


Growth of perceptual distortion. Comparison of distortion regarding activi- 
ties of a Japanese man and a Negro woman. The same pictures and reports 
analyzed in Figure V are here represented in terms of the percent of children 
in each class reporting the Japanese man (solid line) and the Negro woman 
(broken line) engaged in menial or service capacities. Notice the general rise 
in the tendency to attribute such activity to the Negro and the absence [f 
such a tendency with respect to the Japanese. 
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to him by position. Question 4 uncovered the fact that 45 chil- 
dren saw one Negro, |1 saw two, 3 saw several, 1 claimed that 
all were Negroes. Here we see that if we judge solely on the 
basis of the direct responses of the children only 24 would have 
been considered as having been aware of a Negro (at the maxi- 
mum) but asking again, 60 children saw Negroes in varying 
number. 

The results of the Aussage test made it seem important to 
try a study of perception under simpler conditions. A simple 
test of perception span was developed to attempt to evaluate 
selectivity in visual perception. On a large sheet of paper, ten 
pictures were mounted. These pictures generally included adults 
of both sexes and races, occasionally children of both sexes and 
races, an animal, inanimate objects. A series of six pages con- 
stituted the test. Each page, having ten items, was exposed for 
ten seconds. After exposure, each page was covered and the 
children, tested individually, were asked to tell all the pictures 
they could remember. When the child was through, the next 
page was presented. The responses of the children were taken 
down verbatim by the experimenter for later analysis. In this 
test, a number of difficulties arose. As page succeeded page, 
a considerable amount of blocking developed in the children 
and the number of responses progressively decreased. It was 
not unusual for a child who might have given eight responses 
on page one to drop to two or three on pages four and five. 
Perseveration of replies referring to stimuli on preceding pages 
was another common occurrence. Another difficulty arose in 
interpreting the reports. On a page where there might have 
appeared three women, one colored and two white, a response 
of two women (amongst other replies) was frequently given in 
one form or other. This sort of report cannot be analyzed on 
the basis of racial attributes as the discussion of picture two of 
the Aussage test, above, demonstrates. 


Our first analysis of the data was linguistic. An analysis was 
made of the simple frequency of use of the word ‘‘Negro,” 
“colored,” or any term conceivably an equivalent. The table 
below presents this. 
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TaBLE IV. Use of word Negro or equivalent in study of 
test of visual perception span. 








Percent of Average per 

children using No. of such child using 

Grade n designation designations designation 
1 13 62 19 2.4 
2 10 50 13 2.6 
3 9 89 29 3.6 
4 13 85 37 3.4 
5 7 57 10 2.5 
6 7 71 14 2.8 
7 7 100 32 4.6 
8 7 100 24 3.4 
9 9 100 35 3.9 
10 + 100 19 4.8 





The difficulty of analysis of the data greatly limits its value. 
We shall, therefore limit this presentation to a tabulation for 
only page one of the test. On this page there were one Negro 
man, two white men, a Negro woman, two white women, a foot- 
ball, a dog, a doll, an overshoe. 
trayed bearing a bucket on her head and this distinguishing 
feature, in addition to color, made possible the classification of 
many responses which otherwise might have gone into an “un- 
In 'the tabulation of response, even where 
sex was incorrectly reported, reference to a person with a bucket 
on head was put in the Negro woman column. After the re- 
sponses were classified and tabulated as carefully as possible, the 
two experimenters discussing all questionable replies, the total 
number of responses by all the children in each column was con- 


certain” category. 


sidered. 


The Negro woman was por- 


With respect to men, there were three on the stimulus sheet, 
one Negro and two white. Therefore it was assumed that had 
there been no bias operating, the total number of reports for 
the Negro man should represent about 50% of the total num- 
ber of reports for white men; assuming further, of course, that 
other factors of position and stimulus were not important in 
the situation. Similar expectations might derive for responses 
to the one Negro woman and the two white women. The tabu- 
lation below (Table V) presents the percentage the reports of 
Negro man were of reports of white men, and Negro woman 
It is to be borne in mind that the bucket on 
the head of the Negro woman may have provided additional 
aid in the recall and report of this figure. 
where the percentage is greater than 50, the Negro is reported 


of white women. 


In the tabulation, 
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proportionately more frequently than are the Whites; where 
less than 50, proportionately less often. The column summating 
the two percentages might be expected to be 100 if no special 
factor were operating. 


TaBLE V. Analysis of page 1 of perception span test on 
basis of racial selectivity. 





% Negro Man % Negro Woman 





Grade of White Men of White Women Sum 
1 29 23 52 
3 44 40 84 
3 50 31 81 
4 20 42 62 
5 0 133 133 
6 56 67 123 
7 100 38 138 
8 38 44 82 
9 140 63 203 
10 100 50 150 





In considering the results of this test, we are impressed with 
the possibility of the appearance of manifestations of qualita- 
tively differing dynamics in the younger and older children: 


“the younger children do not use designations for Negro; younger 


sé 


children do not seem to “‘see’’ Negroes. The difference does 
not seem to be merely quantitative. The data certainly does 
not warrant pursuing the discussion further, but in the light of 
material to be presented below, it seems worth calling attention 
to these points here. 

The unsatisfactoriness of the perception test led to considera- 
tion of the use of a verbal test for studying manifestation of 
disturbances in observation or retention or report. A list of 10 
words was prepared and administered to the children as a free 
association test. Without having been warned about it, the 
children were asked to recall as many of the stimulus words 
as they could. This test, then, is a test of incidental recall for 
words. In the original test, the seventh word was “woman;” 
the eighth, ‘““Negro;” and the ninth, “boy.” <A valid way of 
studying recall for “‘Negro” seems to be to compare it with re- 
call for the words immediately preceding it and following it. 
In the tabulation of responses, colloquial equivalents for Negro 
were accepted as correct. The table below presents frequency 
of recall for these three words and the last two columns present 
a summary. 
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TABLE VI. Test of incidental recall for verbal material. 











Col. 1 Col. 2 Col. 3 Col. 4 Col. 5 Col. 6 
Grade Woman Negro Boy Col.2+Col.4 2x Col.3 
1 6 1 5 11 2 
2 & 5 6 14 10 
3 7 5 8 15 10 
4 7 6 8 15 12 
5 4 5 7 11 10 
6 5 + 6 11 8 
7 6 3 6 12 6 
8 2 “| 4 6 14 
9 3 6 6 9 12 
10 2 2 4 6 4 





Here we see charehrongh the seventh grade, the word 
“Negro” is recalled with less frequency than the average of the 
words on either side.) In grades eight and nine it is recalled 
‘ with greater frequency,)2 and in the tenth grade with slightly less. 
Disregarding the reversal in the tenth grade, for the present, 
we again see objective evidence for what may well be basically 
qualitative differences. 

The emphasis on the possible interpretation of these data as 
manifestations of qualitative differences is due to the absence 
of any gradual trends in the data. There is variation and fluc- 
tuation, but at one level the data appear one way and without 
any evidence for a quantitative shift, they suddenly appear later 
in a different way. It is recognized that the unreliability of 
the instruments may be obscuring the gradual changes, but the 
general picture of development will be discussed below. 

In the course of the research program@ pictorial recognition 
test was given. This test included pictures of boys and girls, 
Negroes and Whites. The analysis yielded evidence that the 
faces of the Whites. were recognized more frequently than the 
faces of the Negroes, but no data from control groups have as 
yet been analyzed so that this difference may conceivably be due 
to the particular pictures used. ‘The findings from this test 
have little else to contribute to the present discussion and further 





+ report seems unnecessary here. 

In an attempt to gain insight into general orientation of the 
children toward Negro-White differences, during the adminis- 
tration of the Aussage test described above, probing “Why” 
questions were asked to get children to explain their responses 
to Picture 2 (the mixed class in a schoolroom) and Picture 10 
(the building and grounds). In the first of these two the gen- 
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eral trend was to deny the possibility of the colored child’s 
going to the school; and in the second, to deny the possibility 
of the Negro’s living in the building. 

Concerning mixed schools, the possibility of the Negro boy’s 
being a member of the class was admitted by children through 
the eighth grade. When it was denied, from the sixth grade on, 
the emphasis was on custom and the inferiority of Negroes as 
justification for his not going. Only in the first three grades 
were there children who acknowledged they didn’t know if the 
colored boy went to school there. Through the first seven 
grades there was a diminishing tendency to have seen no colored 
boys. Through the eighth grade, mere statements of facts with 
no reasons were offered. “He just doesn’t,” or ‘“He’s just dif- 
ferent.” 

With respect to the possibility of a Negro living in an elab- 
orate, well cared for apartment house, there was a general 
denial. With increase in school grade, there was an increased 
tendency to justify the denial on the basis of the inferiority of 
Negroes. There was a very slight tendency toward increase in 
ascription of the exclusion to the White; and to the circular 
system which limits the Negro of funds, which limits education, 
which limits skill, which limits funds; these reasons started to 
appear in the sixth grade. The younger children were, for the 
most part, content with mere statement of fact and unable to 
derive justification. 

In these data we again_see differences between the younger 
and the older children. (Fain definite differences appear in 
the reasoning of the children on the subject of Negro-White 
relations.) It is universally agreed that children in grades one 
and two differ from those in grades nine and ten, but it seems 
worth making special point of it in connection with attitude 
study. (The young children do not start with full-blown atti- 
tudes» Social attitudes of the younger children are but aspects 
of the personality of the children. Just as the complexity of 
the personality structure alters with development, so do the atti- 
tudes. Qualitative changes in personality structure are reflected 
in changes in the attitude. Attitudes are not started and then 

ermitted to go their own way in the course of development. 
ttitudes are constantly inyolved in the total growth and de- 
velopment of the individual.» (The race attitude of the young 


child, as attitude is here conceived in its affective quality, in its j 
effect on perception and verbalization and memory and reason- | 
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ing, is qualitatively very far from the race attitude of the older 
child or adult) though if the attitude is forced into a quantita- 
tive framework, a continuum may appear. 

No serious study of the development of attitudes can fail to 
consider their sources. In the analysis of the race attitude, it 
is recognized that historical forces have been operating in the 
development of the community patterns. In the socio-psycho- 
logical study of the development of an individual we may con- 
fine our study to the contemporary sources of these attitudes. 
A first working hypothesis concerning the sources of social atti- 
tudes may be stated: since attitudes are determined by the or- 
ganization of the community within which a child develops, the 
attitudes develop as a function of the development of a social 
awareness, a recognition of and conformity to the community 
mores. Practically, this may be conceived of as a social intelli- 
gence plus a secondary factor of acceptance. In order to test 
this hypothesis a test was devised. For the sake of naming, 
we shall refer to this test as the “Which is best” test. 

The ‘‘Which is best” test is an adaption and expansion of the 
ideas originally presented by Deutsch in her conformity test 
(2). In the present study, the test became entirely a picture 
test. As an example of the procedure: a page of five or six 
landscapes were presented and children were asked ‘‘Which is 
the best place to live?” and they indicated first, second, third, 
fourth and fifth choice. The procedure was the same for each 
item. The items were presented in order, each item consisting 
of a number of pictures pasted on one page of a large scrap 
book. The children indicated choices by placing cover cards 
over their selections, thus eliminating confusion and distraction. 
The tests were administered individually. The ‘‘Which is best” 
test was originally presented in two parts: A comprised of 13 
items; B of 18. The questions included such choices as “the 
best place to live, the best house to live in, the best way for a 
boy to dress, the best way to dance, the best kind of dishes, the 
best looking flag, the best sports, etc.” The items were chosen 
arbitrarily and the pictures for each entity had no consistent 
uniformity as to size or coloring or position. The page on 
which the pictures were mounted was the same size throughout 
and the experimenters attempted to use general discretion in 
the preparation of the test. The number of pictures for the 
items ranged from four to twenty-four. Except where there 
were but four to choose amongst, and there were very few such, 
the first five choices were indicated. 
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The “Which is best” test was arbitrarily created and ad- 
ministered. In order to develop a valid scheme for interpreting 
the responses of the children, the test was administered to eleven 
adults of the community. These were chosen partly on the basis 
of their general cooperativeness with the investigation but chief- 
ly as representative of those elements in the community which 
lead public opinion. They were not good samples of the com- 
munity at large; they represented, rather, the “upper crust’’ to 
the extent that there was one. The adults were only asked to 
indicate one “best,” for to indicate five choices appeared too much 
of a tax upon them. These responses were studied from the 
point of view of agreement amongst the adults and those items 
on which six or more of the eleven had concurred ‘as to the 
“best” answer were selected for further analysis. These items 
appeared to be ones for which the particular response agreed 
upon was acceptable as a test of accordance with adult opinion 
in the community. The arbitrariness of the test was thus modi- 
fied by securing the stamp of approval of the adult opinion and 
to that extent the test deserves recognition as valid, for that 
stamp of approval is the definition of the community pattern, 
awareness of which it was thought desirable to test in order to 
check the hypothesis. Of the original thirty-one items, only 
twenty-two met the criterion, nine in form A, thirteen in form B. 
For the analysis only these twenty-two items were regarded. 
Scores were assigned to each item 5-4-3-2-1-0, according as the 
children ranked the choice designated by the adults of the com- 
munity as “‘correct,” 1-2-3-4-5, or not at all. These scores were 
totaled for each of the two parts of the test (note these two 
parts are not equally long) and a general total derived for the 
“Which is best’’ test as a whole. 

From the point of view of the stated hypothesis, the analysis 
is disappointing. Making use of product-moment coefficients, 
correlating total score with school grade, r= .68; score on 
Part A and school grade, r= .45; score on Part B and school 
grade, r= .35; correlation of Part A and B, partialing out 
school grade, rab. gx = -08. (For these correlations, n = 82.) 
Apparently, most of the internal relationships in the ‘‘Which 
is best” test is a function of the maturity represented in or re- 
flected by increase in school grade. Carrying through the analysis 
within the more restricted range of each grade separately, coefti- 
cients of rank difference correlation are presented in Table VII. 
Here, too, we fail to find any evidence of internal consistency. 
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TasBLe VII. Grade by grade analysis of correlation of Parts 
A and B of test. 








Grade n rho grade n rho 
1 11 01 6 7 85 
2 10 —.16 7 6 —.10 
3 9 13 8 7 —.07 
4 12 15 9 9 21 
5 7 .00 10 a 80 





On the basis of the first set of correlations, one might assume 
a general increase in “‘social intelligence” or “social assimila- 
tion” as a function of increased internal consistency, grade by 
grade, a condition which is not satisfied by the data. Data to 
support a view claiming consistency of the function here in- 
volved, one of making choice amongst pictures similar to the 
choice made by adults in a variety of spheres where social aware- 
ness might operate, a function of assimilation of social patterns, 
is lacking. 

Conceivably, there may be some fallacy in selecting items with 
the adult agreement as the sole criterion. It may well be that 
the world of the child has a sufficient number of elements out- 
side of the spheres within which adults agree to make a test 
based solely on adult accord unfair. With this mind, a further 
modification was undertaken. Total scores of the children in 
the first two grades were examined and arranged in order of 
magnitude. Scores on the individual items of the twenty-two 
which had met the criterion of the adults were then examined. 
Of the twenty-two, thirteen seemed roughly satisfactory in dif- 
ferentiating the “high” groups from the “low.” Assuming 
then that there might be some basis for considering these thir- 
teen items as a scale, since they meet the standard of gaining 
concurrence amongst adults and further seemed to have some 
internal consistency on the basis of high-low comparison of the 
children of the lowest room, if the same group of items were 
examined in the upper rooms, increase of internal consistency 
would be expected in order to satisfy the implications of the 
working hypothesis. Making a division of the items into seven 
odd and six even and correlating the two (unequal) halves first 
in the lowest room then in the next highest, the following re- 
sults appear: first room, grades 1 and 2, n= 21; roe = .55— 
second room, grades 4 and 5, n= 28; roe =.18. Clearly 
the original hypothesis still lacks confirmation. Before it can 
be discarded, however, some further analysis may be considered. 
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Is it reasonable to expect children to agree when scored on items 
which only six out of eleven adults concur in? 

In the analysis of the adult’s responses, six items were found 
on which they all agreed. Of these six, when the children’s re- 
sponses were examined, three showed such little growth, grade 
by grade throughout the school, that further analysis seemed 
not promising. The other three were examined more closely; 
they required choices of dishes, houses, statues. The first step 


was to study intercorrelations, the results of which appear in 
Table VIII. 


TaBLe VIII. Intercorrelations of children’s responses on 
three items on which adults had unanimously agreed. 








Grade n Tis Ths Pes 
1 11 04 —.28 —.24 
2 10 —.37 —.45 .10 
3 8 14 —.14 85 
4 12 —.14 —.36 19 
5 7 06 —.19 06 





The general lack of agreement (the consistency of the nega- 
tive relationship in the correlations of the first and third item, 
dishes and statues, does not seem significant due to the appear- 
ance of negative correlations in the other columns) amongst 
these three items, together with the failure of appearance of 
any tendency toward an increase in intercorrelation with ma- 
turity, indicates that this is practically the last step that need 
be taken. 

Current controversy in the psychological literature concerning 
the value of the reliability coefficient as a clue to validity need 
not be raised here. Where there is no reliability no amount 
of validity or a priori thinking or procedure can supply the lack. 
Analyzing the material here described, collected with a view to 
testing a specific hypothesis, no evidence in its support can be 
found. It may be that the present approach is an unsatisfactory 
test; it may be that details of the present approach are unsatis- 
factory; it may be that a large number of accidental occurrences 
combined to mask an effect which basically may be present. 
However, to the extent we adhere to the validity of testing 
hypotheses by objective means; to that extent, however much 
we may wish to emphasize the tentativeness of the conclusion, 
the hypothesis must be discarded. 

Differences between children responding in accord with the 
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majority and minority of their classmates, can neither in fact 
(not in total score nor the specific items analyzed) nor in the- 
ory (to the extent this test was a satisfactory test of the theory) 
be attributed to some function such as this task was designed to 
measure. How, then, do children get their attitudes? 

Oriented in part ‘ by earlier research, but chiefly by the obser- 
vations in the community, more intensive analysis was under- 
taken. As described above, the Interview series consisted of 
six questions, each of which was followed by further, more in- 
formal questions probing into reasons for choices and sources, 
and the entire list followed by still other questions. This last 
series was: 

A. Who tells you what you ought to do? 

B. What (does) (he) tell you? 

(do) (she) 
(they) 

C. What kind of children does (she, generally the 
mother is mentioned above) like you to play 
with? 

D. What kind of children does she tell you not to 
play with? 

As presented above, the replies to question three of the first 
part of the interview indicated a unanimous preference for 
white. The early reasons given for such a selection are simply 
on the basis of color: 

‘“‘He’s white and I’m white” (first grade) 

“White boy is white and colored boy is black” (2nd 

grade) 

“Cause I’m white” (4th grade). 

Social pressures are occasionally acknowledged: 

“Looks funny for a white girl to play with a colored 

girl” (3rd grade) 

“We don’t look right playing with her (colored girl) 

(4th grade). 

Reasons may be found: 

“Colored people might have any kind of disease or 

anything” (3rd grade) 

“Colored boy might kill you. I read it in the paper.” 

(4th grade). 

We are not here trying to present an analysis of the stages in 

differentiating of white and black. We asked directly whether 


or not anyone had told them “anything about-this.”” The chil- 
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dren, progressively through the fifth’ grade, showed an increas- 
ing tendency to report that no one had told them anything. That 
they had arrived at such conclusions concerning the sources of 
their attitudes may prove an interesting preliminary step (if its 
existence is verified by further research) in the theory of per- 
sonality development. Unfortunately, the interviews were only 
carried through the children in the fifth grade and the loss of 
source is more of a subjective and tentative offering than a find- 
ing which can be definitely established by the numerical data. 
“Whatever responses the children offered in the first part, whether 
they acknowledged parental sources or not, they revealed, al- 
most invariably in part two, question D, that they were aware 
of parental disapproval of crossing race lines. A few, but very 
few, children reported the dichotomy between C and D in terms 
of good and bad, nice and ‘those who talk ugly,” but(the vast 
majority felt they could report parents approving of white play- 
mates and disapproving of colored.) 
Some specimens of replies drawn from both parts of the in- 
terview show quite clearly the parental influence. 

(1st grade girl) Mamma tells me not to play with 
black children, keep away from them, Mamma tells 
me, she told me not to play with them. Black. 
(Why not) Mother don’t want me to. 

(1st grade boy) (pt II, D) Black, cause they’re nig- 
gers. They say not to go over there and play with 
them. (Do you go?) Yes’m. (What do they 
say?) They say I’m white and they’re black. (What 
do your folks say?) Not to go over there and play. 

I done quit going over there. 

(2nd grade, girl) (pt II, D) Colored children. 
Mother doesn’t want me to play with colored chil- 
dren, cause they colored men. Might have pneu- 
monia if you play with them. I play with colored 
children sometimes but mamma whips me. 

(2nd grade, boy) (pt II, D) White children, mother 
and daddy tell me. They tell me not to play with 
colored people or colored person’s things. 

(3rd grade, girl) (pt II, C) White children, they tell 
me if you play with colored boy, sometimes they 
mean and might hurt you. (II, D) colored people. 

(3rd grade, boy) (pt II, C) White children (D) peo- 
ple talk nasty, dirty, not fair. (Do you ever play 
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with someone your mother doesn’t want you to?) 
Yes. (What happens?) Sometimes I get by and 
sometimes I get a licking. One time I slipped off 
and played with some colored people, back of our 
house when she told me not to, and I got a whip- 


ping. 

(4th grade, girl) (pt II, C) Nice children, don’t say 
bad words, don’t do ugly things. (D) Bad chil- 
dren, say ugly words, do ugly things. Said not to 
play with boys, do ugly tricks. Not to play with 
colored boys, tells me they might get after me and 
carry me away. Sometimes it’s all right to play with 
colored girls—some do bad things, like pull their 
clothes up and things like that. (Do you ever play 
with them?) I did when I was little. 

(4th grade, boy) (pt II, C) White boys. Mother and 
daddy tell me to play with white boys; say colored 
boys take you off sometimes and hurt you. (D) 
Colored boy. 

Original entree into the community had been gained with em- 
phasis upon studying the social development of children as the 
objective. In line with this goal, it was found not too difficult 
to make a number of home visits to interview parents, getting 
condensed ‘‘case histories.” When approached on the subject 
of indoctrination of race attitudes via an indirect line of ques- 
tions on selection of playmates, parents tended to minimize the 
role they played. There was a general acknowledgment of 
practices such as chasing Negroes away, hiring Negro help with 
children and preventing play, but no appreciation of these as 
possible factors in determining children’s attitudes. Quite the 
contrary, in fact, was the general opinion. ( Parents felt that 
children were naive about race distinction, felt that they (the 
parents) had never said nor done anything to influence the chil- 
dren, felt that the children were discriminating of their own 
volition.) Comparison of parent’s statements with the material 
presentéd above, quoting the children, presents an interesting 
difference in report. Below are a few samples of direct com- 
parisons of children’s statements with those of their mothers. 
Mother: I never have to tell him not to play with 
some one, he picks out playmates from the children 
about his own age. The colored woman who comes 
to work for me brought her little girl once or twice 
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and C teased her. He never played with any 
Negro children. I have to chase them out of the 
back yard, they keep coming around, but I never 
had to tell C not to play with the niggers. 
Child (1st grade, boy): (Interview II, C) White 
children. (II, D) colored. 
Mother: J played with negro children since he 
was a baby. I’ve talked to him in a general way 
but I don’t think he knows much about the differ- 
ence. I told him to play with all children but not to 
listen to ugly talk. These negroes he played with 
were raised right here on the farm. He plays with 
girls, boys, older, younger—doesn’t seem to make 
any difference to him. 
Child (2nd grade, boy): (II, C) White boys. (II, D) 
Little negroes. 
Mother: T always played with other children. 
Yes, I used to tell her not to play with some. Just 
told her, never gave her any reasons. She never 
played with negro children, I didn’t have to tell 
her that. 
Child (3rd grade, girl): (I, 3) White girl. Colored 
people have dirty houses, they’re dirty. Everybody 
gets dirty, but they keep their hands so dirty. 
Mother told me not to play with them because 
sometimes they have diseases and germs and you 
get it from them. I had a colored girl friend who 
worked for mother, she was a nice clean girl. I liked 
her but mother didn’t much want me to play with 
her, but I told mother she was all right. (II, C) 
White children, all but colored. (II, D) Colored 
people. 
In this study of the development of social attitudes in chil- 
dren, an attempt was made to define the research in terms of 
the community organization. Problems, techniques, and in con- 
sequence, conclusions, are derived from and pertinent to the 
particular community, though the implications may, of course, 
b> ia far wider validity. It is recognized that the complete pic- 

ure of the origins of social attitudes must include a historical 
and general socio-economic analysis. The attitude has not been 
here studied in the light of presenting an analysis of a major 
social problem. “The orientation has been psychological, a study 
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of how an attitude is developed within an individual. The orig- 
inal premise is that such attitudes prevail in the society and that 
children acquire them. The problem set for these studies has 
been, “‘How are these attitudes assimilated ?” 
The findings here presented suggest that social development 
ot simply a function of mental development, There does 
ee seem to be a gradual growth of a capacity to respond ma- 
turely though there is a gradual growth of mature responses. 
‘Attitudes do not come into existence in the individual at any 
One point. There is gradual growth and constant development 
of the attitude.) Broader ramifications and deeper involvement 
in the total personality structure seems the general course. 


\The particular attitude chosen for intensive analysis, the 


4: attitude toward Negroes, seems to have its origin with the 


*° 


3. 


child’s parents. Apparently parents give direct instruction in 
these attitudes and cannot recall having done so; further, the 
children develop their attitudes, at first quite well aware of their 
sources, but toward adolescence tending to lose conscious recol- 
lection of these origins, devise rationalizations of various sorts 
to support them, and maintain them little changed.) \There is 
evidence suggestive of qualitative changes in the attitudes in 
the course of development. It seems likely that such changes 
are indicative of a variety of changes in the personality organ- 
ization and structure in the course of personal development, 


J. Again with respect to the derivation of these attitudes, arents 


are, in the present case, the immediate educational device of the 
society; though it may be inferred that society maintains super- 
vision first in bringing pressure that prevents the parent from 
transmitting an unorthodox view, and second in bringing pres- 
sure preventing the child from readily accepting heterodoxy 
should a parent transgress. ) 

It may well be that further studies will disclose the specific 


- operation of other educational devices, the church, nursery 


school, siblings, more precocious members of the gang, a group 
of adults from the fringes of which the child may observe. Cer- 
tainly we can not conceive of the parents as the sole moulding 
influence) (The importance of the parents and early authorities 
may not be minimized because of the operation of the two ten- 
dencies here suggested: their forgetting and the children’s loss 
of sources.) Further, the lack of evidence to support a theory 
emphasizing a general social development as a function of ma- 
turation places additional weight on the role of the educational 
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institutions the society standardizes. For the present, however, 
we must not overlook the limitations of the data on which these 
findings are based and await further objective evidence before 
proceeding to dogmatic generalizations. These results and in- 
terpretations are in harmony with the general tendencies in cur- 
rent psychiatric theories of child development. 

&. Attitudes undergo variation and elaboration in the course of 
growth. A more thorough analysis of the interrelations amongst 
the various modes of manifestation of an attitude would cer- 
tainly be most worth while. In the course of development there 
is constant environme.ital pressure brought to bear which prob- 


ably continues to affect the attitudes of an individual. The cul-~ 


tural forces at work continue to operate throughout the entire 
life span of an individual and there is a continual reenforce- 
ment and moulding of the development and manifestations. 

It is suggested that early childhood personality in our culture 
is organized on some plane or sphere other_than the complex 
of the society in which the child develops. eres upon the 

is eee ¥-- sept 
child is a large and bulky organization, the result of the many 
forces at work tending to mould and develop him. During the 
formation, this organization only has as much integration as is 
present in the forces and relative efficiencies of the various en- 
vironmental institutions) modified to the extent that they impinge 
upon the realm in which the child is organized and to the extent 
they presuppose physiological developments or conditions which 
may not be present in the individual child considered. (In the 
course of development there does come a time, perhaps a-social 
adolescence, when there is a general reorganization of the per- 
sonality when interests, tendencies, and orientations adjust and 
are adjusted by the primary organization imposed by a poorly 
coordinated society®) Variation in language usage, in types of 
reasoning, losses of the sources of attitudes and the development 
of rationalization concerning the sources, all may be a step in 
and an index of such a reorganization process. Conformity and 
non-conformity may here develop as a function of the total per- 
sonality; from here on there may be a genuine function of social 
intelligence. 


_ It is probable that such a stage in development as postulated 
is subject to tremendous variation amongst individuals with re- 
‘This reorganization may alter relationships and account for differences 


between findings here reported from children, and those based on study of 
adults, e. g. Dollard’s work (3). 
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spect to chronological age at time of occurrence. Further, it 
need not be assumed that it occurs but once nor that it is a com- 
plete change when it does occur. It is believed that this formu- 
lation may prove of value as a tentative theory to integrate“ 
results from studies of early development of attitudes with the 
researches on cognate problems in adults where attitudes are 
found to cluster with fairly definite organizations of the patterns 
which appear. 
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THE GROWTH OF A SUICIDAL TENDENCY AS 
INDICATED BY SCORE CHANGES IN BERN- 
REUTER’S PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


PAuL R. FARNSWORTH AND LEONARD W. FERGUSON 
Stanford University 


The writers present no brief for the “traits” proposed in the 
Bernreuter, Thurstone, or similar inventories. Nor is it the 
point of view of this paper that such tests be used blindly or be 
interpreted in a strictly quantitative manner. Rather, let it 
be emphasized that the function of a ‘personality test” is to act 
as an additional probe, to provide an added point of contact 
between subject and clinician. Guided by these considerations 
the writers offer the following data to demonstrate a further 
application of personality inventories in guidance work. 


In the autumn of their entering year the entire freshman class 
of a moderate sized college was tested with The Personality 
Inventory’. One quarter of the class was retested the following 
year and other equivalent portions were retested in succeeding 
years until the time of graduation. In this way a genetic study 
of student reaction to the inventory was obtained. 


Among the freshmen tested was a student, B, who was re- 
tested one year later. At the time of retesting, B’s academic 
record indicated that his work had been of A-caliber. His 
Thorndike aptitude score was 91; this placed him in the highest 
test group in his college. B belonged to a national fraternity, 
the local members of which considered him one of their gayer 
members. Apparently normal in all commonly observable re- 
spects, he was seldom morose, although he was rather shy social- 
ly. B’s father concurred in these descriptions. B “dated” nor- 
mally, but, so far as was known, he was not sentimentally at- 
tached to any particular girl. Approximately three months after 
the retest B committed suicide. 


On the original test blank, B’s answers resulted in ratings of 
50th percentile on the BI-N scale, 85th on the B2-S, 43rd on 
the B3-1, 55th on the B4-D, 33rd onthe F1-C, and 88th on 
the F2-S?. These scores, according to Bernreuter® and Flana- 





*BERNREUTER, R. G., The Personality Inventory, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1931. 


*B1-N—Neurotic Tendency. B4-D—Social Dominance. 
B2-S—Self-sufficiency. F1-C—Confidence in Self. 
B3-I—Introversion-Extroversion. F2-S—Sociability. 


®BERNREUTER, R. G., op. cit. 
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gan‘, describe a person who is reasonably stable, who is rather 
self-sufficient, who is ambiverted, average in the matter of as- 
cendance-submission, quite self-confident and non-social. B dif- 
fered from the typical member of his class (unpublished data) 
in being much more self-sufficient, more non-social and possessing 
more than average confidence in himself. 


On the retest blank B’s ratings were as follows: 83rd per- 
centile on the B1-N scale, 87th on the B2-S, 78th on the B3-I, 
25th on the B4-D, 77th on the F1-C, and 98th on the F2-S. On 
only one scale, the B2-S, had he not changed appreciably. On 
three of the others he changed at least a quartile. On one of 
these, the F1-C, he changed 44 percentile points. On the F2-S 
he changed only ten points but as this was near the end of the 
scale with only twelve points of change possible, the change 
takes on added significance. These scores classify B as consid- 
erably less stable than formerly, as rather self-sufficient and 
introverted, as quite submissive, as lacking in self-confidence and 
as extremely non-social. That such changes during a year are 
normally not to be expected is shown, at least in part, by the 
relatively high one-year retest coefficients of the several scales. 
These are all in the neighborhood of .70 or higher (unpublished 
data). An inspection of the data obtained from the remaining 
members of the class disclosed only two others who, testing ap- 
proximately the same as B did originally, had similar increases 
in the B1-N scores. These two were below average in self- 
sufficiency in both tests and had lacked self-confidence from the 
first. They were also more socially minded. In neither case 
was the “total personality picture”’ at all analogous to that of B. 


An item analysis of the changes in answers yields data of 
interest. Originally B denied the following: that he had ever 
crossed the street to avoid meeting some person, that he had 
been troubled with shyness, that he frequently felt grouchy, that 
he experienced many pleasant or unpleasant moods or periods 
of loneliness even in the company of other people, that he found 
it difficult to speak in public, that he lacked self-confidence, that 
he allowed particularly useless or bothersome thoughts to come 
into his mind, that his mind often wandered so badly that he 
lost track of what he was doing, that his feelings alternated be- 
tween happiness and sadness without apparent reason, that he 
felt that marriage was essential to his present or future happi- 


‘FLANAGAN, J. C., Factor Analysis in the Study of Personality, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford University Press, 1935. 
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ness, or that he was usually considered to be indifferent to the 
opposite sex. On the retest blank he admitted all of the above. 
Originally he professed to believe that he made new friends 
easily, but on the retest blank he asserted he found this difficult. 

To the writers it seems that repeated retests may be of con- 
siderable value in guidance work. In B’s case the two tests yield- 
ed a picture of a boy who was rapidly losing his grip on life. 
From the above data one could not have foretold the subsequent 
tragedy; yet it would seem rather obvious that B needed coun- 
seling and perhaps even psychiatric attention. Changes in scores 
such as are reported here are probably as indicative of adjust- 
ment difficulty as is the 98th percentile criterion value suggested 
by Bernreuter. The retest procedure gives a dynamic picture 
which can never be attained by a single test. This case® sug- 
gests, then, that less attention be paid to scores obtained by a 
single test and more be given to analyses of changes in scores 
obtained by retest procedures. 


‘Any qualified person may secure further details from the senior author. 
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STATISTICS OF SOCIAL CONFIGURATIONS* 


J. L. Moreno ann H. H. JENNINGS 


Beacon Hill N.Y.S8S. Training School 
Beacon, N.Y. for Girls, Hudson, N.Y. 


SYNOPSIS 


This paper presents a technique for the statistical treatment of social con- 
figurations. It discusses the validity of sociometric procedure. Deviations 
from chance are taken as a reference base in the measurements. Quantita- 
tive analysis of choices is used as a method of studying the frequency dis- 
tributions of choices. Statistics of configurations are found fundamental to 
the measurement of social organization. Statistical calculations confirm the 
evidence for the sociodynamic effect and the network. Constructs of socio- 
metric scales are given as suggestive schemes. 


I. THE PROBLEM OF SOCIOMETRIC STATISTICS 


Sociometry deals with social configurations, aggregates of 
individuals. Owing to its specific characteristics, this new field 
demands a new appropriate treatment. It was evident from 
the start that existing statistical techniques could not be auto- 
matically transferred from other fields to this new field. The 
problem is therefore what kind of statistical methods can be 
constructed for the new purpose. A critique of sociometric pro- 
cedures is first advisable to clarify the direction in which to 
search. 


II. CriItTIQUE OF SOCIOMETRIC PROCEDURE 


Experimental procedures are often set up and put into opera- 
tion without a careful, epistemological critique of their meaning 
in relationship to the phenomena studied. An experimental pro- 
cedure may be accepted by its originator, who, fascinated by its 
apparent usefulness, may blindly go through the statistical treat- 
ment of the data, anxious to find that the experiment is a relia- 
ble approach. We begin with a critical analysis of the experi- 
mental procedures which have elicited the facts here treated. 

The most general critique of sociometric procedure, is that 
it is an invention fashioned to fit certain social phenomena. The 
data may be therefore to a large extent determined by the 
frame of the procedure used in fact-finding. To this frame of 
testing, the tested individuals submit themselves for various 
reasons. As the individuals submit themselves freely to the 
" *We are greatly indebted to Gertrude Franchot Tone, member of the Ad- 
visory Board, Beacon Hill, for reading and editing this article. 
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procedures, the tester knows, a priori, the theoretical distribu- 
tion and possibilities of relationships. The materials to be cor- 
related are the responses of the individuals within the frame 
of the procedure which has been invented. The single elements 
of which the configurations can consist are as theoretical possi- 
bilities familiar in advance. The resulting configurations can 
be treated statistically and rationally because there is already 
knowledge of the single elements of which they are composed: 


These sociometric configurations are not what is usually called» 


a Gestalt. They have characteristics which might be attri- 
butable to Gestalt. One part of the structure is interdependent 
with another part; a change in position of one individual may 
affect the whole structure. But it is known with analytical exacti- 
tude how the whole configuration is built up by its single ele- 


ments. It has some characteristics of a Gestalt but not the cru- / 
cial one. The single elements of a sociogram are determinable, 


j 


analytically. 

The sociometrist and student of social configurations is in a 
different situation from the Gestalt theorist. He does not ap- 
proach something given, a Gestalt; he is himself the framer of 
a Gestalt and therefore the inventor of the framework. And 
it is within these frameworks that he approaches the social phe- 
nomena he studies and not outside of them. The creator of a 
Gestalt may know the single elements which he manipulated in 
the original framework and he alone may understand why the 
configurations resulting look as they do. A later observer who 
did not know the original creation might have reasons to de- 
velop a Gestalt theory, but the originators of a frame are in a 
different position. For the original maker and inventor of 
music, for instance, if we may visualize such a supreme mind, the 
melody may not be a Gestalt. He would know about the units 
which go into its formation. The units of which he would know, 
however, may be totally different from the parts into which we 
divide melody, the single tones. Sociometric structures, like 
musical notations, are languages, symbolic references, not the 
process itself. They are analogous to the frames of time and 
space in the sense of Kant. The conceptual*mind uses them to 
align the phenomena. 


III. Soctometric PROCEDURE 


There are two: forms of experimental procedure which may 
be considered here. One is a procedure which is carried out 


~ 
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in a laboratory. The potentialities of life are in this case re- 
constructed in a comparatively artificial situation. The effect 
is to bring the participating individuals with maximum close- 
ness to the experimental situation. The other type is entirely 
different. The experimental procedure is so constructed that 
it is able to become the life pattern itself, the one in which the 
individuals are. The laboratory is gone. This procedure is 
continuously molded and remolded through critical evaluation 
and thus brought nearer and nearer to an identity with the life 
setting. Finally, only the historian of the procedure may be 
aware that the frame of the setting and the life pattern have 
ever been two different things. The experimental setting has 
become a social institution. 

The closer a procedure is to the life setting the more accurate 
and comprehensive may the fact-finding become. Studies can be 
carried out at different distances from the life setting and from 
the point of view of comparative research each may have a 
special value. There are methods in which the investigator 
elicits from the subjects verbal or non-verbal responses in re- 
gard to their inter-personal relations or can use observational 
methods for their study. In these instances, the test groups, 
that is, the sum of individuals composing them, remain in a re- 
search status. Such methods fall under the general category 
of a research sociometry'. They have to be differentiated from 
other methods in which the subjects’ responses and desires are 
made active and put into operation. Because of the fact that 
the individuals forming the group know in advance the meaning 
of the procedure and accept it, they can make it their plan of 
action, they are identical with it. They are in full consciousness 
operators in their own behalf. Such methods fall under the 
general category of operational sociometry*. In addition to 
operational sociometry which is often carried out for pure re- 
search objectives, procedures have been developed which have 
therapeutic aims exclusively. Assignment therapy* in which the 
factor of spontaneous choice is merely one contributory factor 
illustrates the purely therapeutic aspect of sociometry. 


The most characteristic feature of sociometric procedure in 


1Research Sociometry and “Near Sociometric” procedures are not identical 
notions. Near sociometrics is an evaluation of procedure and results. Research 
sociometry is a classification of method. See references 1, 5, 9, 13, 15, 16, 17 
for examples of the research type. 

*See references 4, 6, 13, 14 for examples of this type. 

*See references 13, pp. 269-331 and 5, pp. 402-421 for examples of this type. 
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its operational form is that it tries to warm up the individuals 
to the experimental setting, until the experimental setting and 
the life pattern of the individuals have become one and the 
same thing. The experimental setting is a construct of our 
mind, its frame is known and its propensities can be visualized, 
but the life pattern in which these individuals interact is un- 
known. With the sociometric device we succeed i penetrating 
a domain which otherwise would remain incomprehensible. 

When operational techniques are applied, something happens 
not figured on at the start. The procedure used in time changes 
the position of individuals and the structures which we are try- 
ing to measure and thus what we try to measure escapes our 
test. The longer the sociometric procedure is applied, the 
better we understand the changes of the structure, and the more 
accurate and complete our knowledge becomes. 


To classify operational apart from research methods is an 


aid in considering more specifically the distance which the frame | 


of an experiment has from the life pattern. Such distance may 
account for the great difference in results obtained. The nearer 
to the life scene the frame is constructed, so that it may reach 
into all manifest and fantasy levels of inter-personal relations, 
the better will be the opportunity to get the data required. The 
greater the distance the construct is from the life pattern, 
and the more rigid it is as such, the less adequate and complete 
will be the data. 

It is evident that a simple procedure setup and the complex 
inter-personal pattern which it attempts to reach are by no 
means always congruent. A ‘“‘choice’’ may never emerge in the 
activities of an individual, or the warming-up to a clear and 
decided feeling of preference may emerge only in a limited num- 
ber of cases, and where it emerges it may remain inconsequential 
because of a lack of decisive action towards the person desired. 
The choices may often be half-conscious, often mere wishes. A 


——— 


person may not know towards whom he is “drawn.” Socio- | 


metric tests therefore, ought to be constructed more and more 
in such fashion that they are able to embrace as far as possible 
the full complexity of the actual interrelations existing in the 
population. The more flexible the procedure is made, the more 
it becomes capable of tapping these concrete actualities. 


When, however, the complexities of a social aggregate reach 
the most comprehensive patterns of living, with all the implica- 
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‘tions of the fully mature mental processes, statistical treatment 


| may tend to over-simplify the procedure and the data to such a 


degree that the resulting statistical findings become impermissi- 


| ble and unscientific. This is why techniques of presentation de- 


rived from the arts, such as the psycho-drama* seem sometimes 
more appropriate than statistics. 


IV. FRAMES OF REFERENCE 


There is some confusion in sociometric work in regard to the 
frames of reference. The experiences, feelings and decisions of 
the individuals forming a certain social aggregate are one class of 
facts to which we refer. They are a psychological frame of 
reference. The social situations—families, churches, industrial 
units, or whole cultures,—in which these social aggregates take 
part are another class of facts to which we refer. They are a 
sociological frame of reference. Similarly a biological frame 
of reference, an ecological frame of reference, and others can 
be discerned as affecting social structure. Methodical scrutiny 
shows that none of these classes of facts is separable from an- 
other. The facts that belong to these realms are raw, prepara- 
tory materials, but not the frame of sociometric reference itself. 


/The reference which is sociometrically valid is the composite of 
' individual and symbolic responses which represents the living 


\ 


social aggregates, into the weaving of which many factors have 


\. contributed. 


It is undeniable that the social configurations as portrayed in 
our sociograms are elementary and rough in texture compared 
with the complex relationships, rhythms and tempos operating 
within a living social aggregate. With the devising of new 
sociometric techniques and with the improvement of the present 
instruments, the more subtle and more mature processes—the 
economic milieu, the religious milieu, the cultural milieu, which 
operates within social aggregates—will be made increasingly 
comprehensible. ‘ It is our contention that these entities, econ- 
omy, religion, or culture, whatever the logic of their existence 
may be, cannot be so impersonal as to exist independent of the 
societies in which the persons actually think, live and act. These 
processes must express themselves within living social aggregates 
although their interaction may be more difficult to trace. It 
is to the comprehension of these richly textured, integrated and 
fully matured configurations that sociometric work aspires. 


‘See references 10, 11. 
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As the object of sociometric study is not a single series of 
data, a series of psychological data, a series of sociological data, 
of cultural or biological data, but the whole configuration in 
which they are interwoven; the ultimate sociometric frame of 
reference could be neither of these series of data exclusively, 
but the social configurations in which they are interwoven as a 
whole. Therefore, a pertinent form of statistical treatment 
would be one which deals with social configurations as wholes, 
and not with single series of facts, more or less artificially sepa- 
rated from the total picture. 


V. STATISTICS OF CONFIGURATIONS 


A population of 26 was taken as a convenient unit to use in 
comparison with a chance distribution of a group of 26 fictitious 
individuals, and three choices were made by each member. For 
our analysis any size of population, large or small, would have 
been satisfactory, but use of 26 persons happened to permit an 
unselected sampling of groups already tested®. Without includ- 
ing the same group more than once, seven groups of 26 indi- 
viduals were selected from among those which happened to 
have this size population. The test choices had been taken on 
the criterion of table-partners, and none of the choices could go 
outside the group, thus making comparison possible. 

The chance experiments were set up as follows: Fictitious 
individuals—Mr. 1, Mr. 2, Mr. 3, etc. to Mr. 26,—were writ- 
ten on ballots. The chance ballots, except that for Mr. 1, were 
placed in a shuffling apparatus and three drawings were made 
for Mr. 1’s choosing—the first drawing being called his Ist 
choice, the second drawing being called his 2nd choice, and the 
third drawing, his 3rd choice. The three ballots were then re- 
placed in the shuffling apparatus and drawings similarly made 


for Mr. 2, Mr. 3, etc. The 26 fictitious individuals, each having 


three choices, produce 78 blind choices. Seven such chance 


tests were made, using a total of 546 choices, the same number | / 
as in the sampling of actual sociometric tests. An analysis of 


the chance choices is recorded in Table 1. An analysis of the 
chance structures is recorded in Table 3. An analysis of the 


5At the New York State Training School for Girls, periodical sociometric 
testing for dining-table partners at meals is made at intervals of 8 weeks, 
and three choices are allowed, a 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, to each girl. Only 10 cot- 
tage groups happened to have a population of 26 at the time table choices 
were made and 3 of these were omitted in order not to include the same 
group more than once. Thus the sampling covers seven different cottage 


groups. 
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choices resulting from the sampling of seven cottage groups is 
given in Table 2. An analysis of the actual structures is re- 
corded in Table 4. 


Chance Experiments with the Sociometric Test 
Statistical Analysis of the Choices 
0 


TABLE 1 















































No. of Choices 1 2 3 4 5 7 8 9 
Chance Balloting 10 ............... 2 4 a 4 8 2 2 si se es 
Chance Balloting 2 .............. 2 3 6 3 8 3 i 1 - J 
Chance Balloting 3. ................ 1 ae 5 4 4 1 ” - et 
Chance Balloting 4 ............. sas 3 10 5 2 4 2 jo sis ss 
Chance Balloting 5. ............. 3 5 2 G 2 3 2 1 ne ne 
Chance Balloting 6. ................. 1 3 8 5 5 1 2 1 om - 
Chance Balloting 7 .............. 2 2 5 8 5 2 2 Pe es a 

Total na 6&6 BH wD il 3 © * 

Average 14 30 63 66 498 27 16 =A Re is 

TABLE 2 
Actual Sociometric Test 
Statistical Analysis of the Choices 

No. of Choices 0 1 3 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
ft ene 4 7 4 3 = 2 2 2 1 fi 1 ii 
ROC R ERSTE 6 3 4 3 2 4 1 1 1 1 he = 
oo a 5 4 3 4 4 1 2 1 2 a = ms 
=e 3 5 4 6 3 1 “ 3 es 1 ‘ eo 
ern 7 3 5 1 2 4 a 2 am 1 ka 1 
- | See na 3 2 5 8 3 2 2 a 1 oF a ~ 
Se certiiiencanites 7 5 5 1 2 = 1 1 1 1 Bs 2 

_. | eR eRe aneneorce 35 29 30 26 16 14 8 10 6 4 1 3 

TS eee | CO ee ee ee: ee) ee ee ee ee ee ee 

TABLE 3 

Statistical Analysis of Configurations Occurring in Chance 
o 3 
a 5 
2 EB £3 8 
S 3 z ® 3 
S ~ ut P= 
a f Qe n 

Ko} ey 4 
8 o 3 g Sq 3 
cS g 8 | 2 a o 
g a 3 re ok S 
Dp = 3) oS 4 
Chance Balloting 1 ........... 2 68 5 = a 4 
Chance Balloting 2 ............. 2 14 2 M2 oi 4 
Chance Balloting 3  ............. 1 64 7 2 = 5 
Chance Balloting 4 ............ a 712 3 se ais 6 
Chance Balloting 5 ............ 2 68 5 2 “ 6 
Chance Balloting 6 ............ 1 70 4 1 ia 4 
Chance Balloting 7  ............ 2 70 a 1 ‘ 4 
Total 10 486 30 6 0 33 
Average 1.4 69.4 43 0.9 0 4.7 
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TABLE 4 
Statistical Analysis of Configurations Occurring in Actual Sociometric Tests 
= 
3 i ff 4 
e + 3 ® 5 
wee a a 
cet | ee 
. ef oa 4 
g 5 3 a ok s 
Dp s 3) oF 4 
Test 1 4 54 12 4 1 8 
Test 2 6 48 15 1 1 8 
Test 3 5 56 11 4 ve 6 
Test 4 3 46 16 2 2 5 
Test 5 7 48 15 1 2 8 
Test 6 3 44 17 2 1 5 
Test 7 7 62 8 2 ae 6 
Total 35 358 94 16 7 46 
Average 5 51.1 13.4 2.3 1 6.6 








Study of the findings of sociometric tests showed that the 
resulting configurations, in order to be compared with one an- 
other, were in need of some common reference base from which 
to measure the deviations. It appeared that the most logical 
ground for establishing such a reference could be secured by 
ascertaining the characteristics of typical configurations produced 
by chance balloting for a similar size population with a like 
number of choices. It became possible to chart the respective 
sociograms of each experiment, so that each fictitious person 
was seen in respect to all other fictitious persons in the same 
group; it was also possible to show the range in types of struc- 
tures within each chance configuration of a group. 

As soon as the results of chance balloting were secured, the 
problem of the theoretical computation of the data arose®. 

*We presented the mathematical aspects of the problem to Dr. Paul F. 
a ae fey whom we are indebted for working out the following theoreti- 


“Under the conditions of this study the probability of a certain child’s being 
selected by any other child is p = & 


The probability of not being chosen is: 


q= lp? 


The two values, p and q, are basic for the whole analysis. 
The first question to be answered reads: What is the probable number 
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Theoretical analysis, secured by carrying out the binomial 
/ expansion (22 + 4)* and multiplying by the number of persons, 
/ 26, gives the following findings: 


| No. of Times Chosen 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
or more 
a eee. ll COE BB USD. O62 4S CUT CU13- 0S 63 


The average number of mutuals in the chance experiments 
is 4.3; see Table 3. The theoretical findings show 4.68 under 
these conditions of 3 choices within a population of 26 persons. 
of children who, by mere chance selection, would be picked out by their 
fellows, not at all, once, twice, and so on? The corresponding probabilities 
can be derived from the binominal formula (3, chapter 9). 


The first ten members of the series @: +3)" have been computed and 
give the following values: 


(22)" = 4O%O9 $3150 (any (3) 2, 1023 
2s G3)" ee 01598 177100 (33)" (A) = ,046S 


300 Gy? @s= 22 ¥t%0T00 &3" Gy = .O1TZ 
2300 @)* ()°=.2383 romsys (aR\" (22): 0053 


12650 (22° (&)* -.1187 20424 15 [any @y> - OOl+ 


The general formula for n children, each child being permitted a choices, 
reads: ( ) n~1¥ 
“~ 
a 
Par ~hP 
~ 
The second question to be answered reads: How many mutuals are likely 


to occur; mutuals being two children who select one another. 
The chance that two specific children choose one another is: 


a. (3)* 
ie (35) 
That one child is “mutually” chosen by any other child is 25 times as 
probable. With 26 children in the group, the number of mutuals will be: 


me abner (2)? 


as the mutual choice of A by B, and B by A, give the same “mutual.” Under 
the condition of this experiment the probable frequency of “mutuals” orig- 
inating by chance is then: m = 4.68. 
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The number of unreciprocated structures in the chance experi- 
ments is 69.4; see Table 3. The theoretical results show 68.64 
under the same conditions. The experimental chance findings 
so closely follow the theoretical chance probabilities that only 
the experimental findings will be used for comparison with actual 
sociometric findings. 


The general formula for “n” children, each making a choices by chance, is: 


2 
m = Bie=1)-p vate be 
m = - P®he7 | % 20. of choices 


The third question to be answered reads: “How many unreciprocated 
choices can be expected on a mere chance basis?” An “unreciprocated” be- 
tween two specific children has the probability: 


p=(as)- (23) 


By the same reasoning we used in the previous problems, we derive there- 
from the probable frequency of “unreciprocated” among 26 children as: 


us Roxas x 2 122 = 68.64 


(The fraction, 2, is to be omitted here because an unreciprocated choice 
of A by B is to be counted separately from an unreciprocated choice of B 
by A.) _ 

The general formula for the probable frequency of unreciprocated choices > 
originating by mere chance is: 


uw=ni(n-1) pq 
p* ho jf 


The Chi-Square test was applied in comparing how much the connate 
chance values and the experimental chance values (E) differ. For the purpose 
of the test the computed chance values were figured for the case that there 
were 7 repetitions, as in the original chance experiments. The test value (see 
2, chapter IV) is: 


ye- (Exc) 


For this table the chi-square value is 4.055, which corresponds to a probabil- 
ity of 85%. That means that in five out of six chance experiments we are 
likely to get a distribution which deviates even more from the computed one 
than the one obtained in the chance tests. As a result of the close fit of 
the chance experiment with the theoretical distribution we have, of course, 
an equally close matching when it comes to the figures for “mutuals” and 
for “unreciprocated” choices. 

By an extension of the considerations carried through in the foregoing ex- 
amples, we could get the probable values for any other choices, for instance 
three or more children forming a ring, or one child being selected by a great 
number of children, but selecting none of them on her part, and so on.” 
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VI. CoMPARISON OF ACTUAL SOCIOMETRIC FINDINGS 
With CHANCE EXPERIMENTS 


‘Study of the actual frequency distribution of the seven dif- 


( ferent social configurations shows that the two extremes are 
\more excessively developed than in chance. See Diagram I. 


The number of isolates and others at the lower end of the dis- 
tribution are many more than they are in chance. There are 
fewer in the middle portions of the distribution who are mod- 
erately well-chosen than there are in the chance experiments. 
But the number who are over-chosen are many more than in 
chance, not only in number but in their volume of choices re- 
ceived. Whereas in chance one can seldom be chosen more than 
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six times, the actual tests show persons chosen 7, 8, 9, 10, and 
11 times. In fact, the range is practically 5 points greater in 
the actual distribution than in the experimental chance distribu- 
tion. On the other hand, the probability to receive no choice 
at all is much greater than in chance. See Diagrams II and III. 

A greater concentration of many choices upon few individuals 
and of a weak concentration of few choices upon many individuals 
skews the distribution of the sampling still further than takes 
place in the chance experiments, and in a direction it need not 
necessarily take by chance. This feature of the distribution is an | 
expression of the phenomenon which has been called the socio- | 
dynamic effect. The chance distribution seen as a whole is also 
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normally skewed, but the middle portions are higher and the 
extremes less pronounced. The actual frequency distribution 
compared with the chance frequency distribution shows the 
quantity of isolates to be 250% greater. The quantity of over- 
chosen individuals (receiving 5 or more choices) is 39% greater, 
| while the volume of their choices is 73% greater. Such statis- 


| tical findings suggest that if the size of the population increases 


and the number of choices remains constant, the gap between 
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the chance frequency distribution and the actual distribution 
would increase immensely’. 


Comparison of the chance sociograms with the actual socio- 
grams shows other differences. The probability of mutual 
structures is 213% greater in the actual configurations than in| 
the chance and the number of unreciprocated structures is 35.8% j 
greater by chance than actually. The more complex structures, 
such as triangles, squares, and other closed patterns, of which. 
there are seven in the actual sociograms, are lacking in the} 
chance sociograms. Even structures of chain-relations are found | 
only in six instances and in each instance the reciprocations con- 
nect no more than three individuals (i.e. A and B mutually 
choose each other and B and C reciprocate each other). In the 
actual configurations, the number of chain-relation structures 
consisting of three persons each is 9; the number consisting of 
four persons is 2; the number consisting of five persons is 4; and 
there is one chain-relation structure consisting of 8. Linked | 
to various members of these chains here and there other mutual | 
structures branch out. 


The question may be raised whether all structures of which 
a configuration is composed have to be determined or whether 
a minimum of crucial structures can be a reliable index of their 
measure. If only the isolates in each configuration were counted 
up, this would be an insufficient basis of comparison. It would 
not be known if the remainder consists of chosen but unrecipro- 
cated persons or whether it consists of pairs. If, on the other 
hand, only the number of mutual pairs were counted up, this 
also would be an unreliable basis of comparison. It would not 
be known whether the remainder of the configuration consists 
of entirely unchosen ones because their choices go to those who 
form the pairs, or whether the individuals who form the pairs 
are practically isolated from the rest because they choose each 4 
other but are cut off from others. { As discussed elsewhere, the : 
number of chain-relations, squares, triangles, etc., seems to de- | 
pend upon the number of mutual pairs. This needs some | 
explanation. There may be many mutual pairs in a structure | 
and no chain-relations or more complex structures. But if there | 
are many complex structures, then a relatively large number of | Nd 











"If 500 individuals with five choices each were compared with the corre- at, 
sponding chance structure under these conditions, there would be shown a wh 
oP, vastly greater than the one here reported for 26 individuals with three {| : 
c oO1ces. a 
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pairs is present. Hence, in order to be adequate this statistical 
technique has to treat social configurations as a whole. Statis- 
tics of single structures apart from the configuration as a whole 
may offer a distorted view of the whole. 

If we select from Table 1 and Table 2 two populations which 
have almost identical quantitative results, the selection of Choice 
Ballot No. 7 and Sociometric Test No. 6 is suggested. They 
have the same number of persons who receive 1 choice, the 
same number receiving 2 choices, the same number receiving 3 
choices, a like number receiving 5 choices, and a like number 
receiving 6 choices. There is only one more person receiving 
no choice in the Sociometric Test No. 6; only 2 more receiving 
4 choices than in Chance Ballot No. 7; and the only other dif- 
ference is that the range of receiving stops at 6 in the Chance 
Ballot No. 7, while one person receives .8 in Sociometric Test 
No. 6. 

The structural analysis of the configurations produced by the 
choices shows a fundamental contrast, a contrast which is not 
heralded by mere choice analysis. Chance Ballot No. 7 pro- 
duces the following structures: 2 isolated, 70 unreciprocated, 
4 mutual relations, 1 chain-relation, no closed structures, and 4 
leader structures (persons receiving 5 or more choices). Socio- 
metric Test No. 6 produces 3 isolated, 44 unreciprocated, 17 
mutual relations, 2 chain-relations, 1 closed structure, and 5 
leader structures. 

7 ; , : 

y. Just as the tabulation of structures is superior to the tabula- 
tion of choices, sociogram reading is able to add to the tabula- 
tion of structures. It aids in uncovering still farther-reaching 
differences. Examining the sociograms of these configurations 
(see Sociograms I and II), we find that the chain-relation struc- 
ture built by the Chance Ballot No. 7 consists of 3 persons 
(Person 4 and Person 13 and Person 12), while the chain-rela- 
tion structures produced by the Sociometric Test No. 6 in one 
instance consists of 3 persons (Hazel, Hilda, Betty), and in 
the other of 8 persons (Maxine, Eva, Martha, Marion, Adele, 
Mary, Jane, and Ruth), with other mutual-relations linked to 
members of this structure (Marion and Mary are mutual re- 
spectively with Frances and Edna). The closed structure is 
found to involve none of these individuals but to be a closed 
triangle of three different persons (Helen, Robin, and Jean). 
Only two of the leader individuals in the Chance Ballot No. 7 
configuration have a mutual-relation structure with anyone (Per- 
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son 5 and Person 12 have one each), whereas in the sociogram 
of Sociometric Test No. 6 two leader individuals (Mary and 
Marion) are seen to have three mutual structures (the maxi- 
mum possible since only three choices are allowed), two other 
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leader individuals (Adele and Eva) have two each, and the 
other leader (Edna) has one. 


( This is a significant illustration of the value of the sociogram 
/in sociometric work. It proves to be not merely another means 


of schematic representation of data, but an invention for explor- 
atory aims. It is an accurate reproduction of the results of a 
sociometric test on the level of inquiry and can be well compared 
with the constructs in the geometry of spaces. It accomplishes 
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our original search for a spatial science* which would do for 
ideas, things, and persons what the geometry of spaces accom- 
plishes for geometrical figures’. From the early beginnings of 
sociometric work, charting the data in the form of a sociogram 
and following the scciogram as a trail has led from one discov- 


ery to another, to the tele, to the social atom, the network, and / 


in this paper to a method of its own statistics. 

The comparisons given above illustrate that it is necessary 
to approach sociometric material in its intrinsic form, that is, 
in the form of the social configurations themselves and not in 
the form of their single elements. Quantitative analysis of 
choices is of limited value; it appears as an artificial and ab- 
stract view of the configurations studied. Structural analysis of — 
the configurations as such gives a better picture”. 


VII. INTERPRETATION 
The Sociodynamic Effect 

The statistical analysis gives new clues for the interpretation 
of the theory of the sociodynamic effect. A distortion of choice 
distribution in favor of the more chosen as against the less 
chosen is characteristic of all groupings which have been socio- 
metrically tested. \ It might be anticipated that increasing the 
chance probability of being chosen by allowing more choices 
within the same size population and thus lessening the chance 
probability to remain unchosen will gradually bring the number 
of unchosen to a vanishing point and likewise reduce more and 
more the number of comparatively little chosen. 

However, in actuality, this does not take place. Instead a 
persistent trend in the opposite direction is observed. The fur- 
ther choices allowed go more frequently to the already highly 
chosen and not proportionally more to those who are unchosen 
or who have few choices. The quantity of isolates and little 
chosen comes finally to a standstill whereas the volume of choices 
continues to increase for those at the upper end of the range. 





‘See reference 10, page 3-5. 

°*A construction problem in geometry when formulated analytically is 
found to be equivalent to that of a system of simultaneous equations. A con- 
struction problem in sociometry, when presented as a sociogram, is also found 
to be analogous to a system of simultaneous equations. Geometry deals with 
the properties of physical space, sociometry deals with the properties of social 
space. 

Such statistical treatment is applicable also to other types of configura- 
tions, for instance, to aesthetic configurations, configurations of musical 
tones, of colors, etc. 
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It appears on close analysis that once certain individuals become 
highly over-chosen that they begin to draw the choices of many 
members of the community less and less as individuals and more 
and more as symbols. The “surplus” choices become analogous 
to the surplus value observed by Marx in the process of produc- 
tion and accumulation of capital. It is at times a pathological 
distortion beyond the normal process of differentiation. 

The sociodynamic effect apparently has general validity. It 
is found in some degree in all social aggregates, whatever their 
kind, whether the criterion is search for mates, search for em- 
ployment, or in social-cultural relations. It is found in popula- 
tions of children as soon as they begin to develop societies of 
their own, as well as in adult populations, in groups of various 
levels of chronological age and mental age and in populations 
of different races and nationalities. Its effect may change in 
degree, but it is universally present, appearing like a halo effect 
inherent in every social structure. It may be pronounced where 
differences of any sort are intensely felt by the participants, 
whether these are aesthetic differences, racial differences, sexual 
differences, economic differences, cultural differences, or differ- 
ences between old and young. 

An example of the degree of distortion which the socio- 
dynamic effect has contributed within the seven cottages of 26 
individuals each (182 persons) is the following: 20% of the 
population have to be satisfied with no choice at all; 35% of 
the population have to be satisfied with 5% of the choices; on 
the other hand, 2% of the population control 8% of the choices, 
8% control 23%, and 25% control 58%. (See Table 2, p. 348) 

The frequency distribution of choices shown by sociometric 
data is comparable to the frequency distribution of wealth in a 
capitalistic society“. (See Diagram IV.) In this case also the 
extremes of distribution are accentuated. The exceedingly 
wealthy are few; the exceedingly poor are many. The question 
can be raised whether the similar characteristics of the economic 
and sociometric curves are accidental occurrences or whether 
they are both expressions of the same law, a law of socio- 
dynamics. 


| Network Theory 
There are certain structural processes observable in the groups 
studied which are best explained if it is assumed that networks 
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“See reference 8, p. 54 or 7, p. 145. 
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exist. One of these structural phenomena is the chain-relation. 
Chain-relations, are rarely found in structures formed by chil- 
dren of kindergarten and First or Second grade age, but de- 
velop at times gradually with an increased number of mutual 
pairs. Increase in pair structures does not force the formation 
of chain-relations. In young children’s groups, for instance, 
pair-structures appear frequently without connection with any 
other pair-structures. However, among the individuals who 
develop a pair-structure there are some who as they mature in 
this capacity develop a special characteristic. After they have 
developed the ability to click with one partner, this partnership 
does not remain a singular case, but similarly they develop the 
sense to click with other persons who like themselves have de- 
veloped a similar sense for inter-personal choice. And thus 
chain-relations emerge and extend. This phenomenon appears 
hand in hand with the maturation and differentiation of social 
organization. It is a process of structural growth. 
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The occurrence of these chain structures cannot be explained 

solely as a reflection of sociodynamic effects. Outside of a par- 
ticular chain formation not only isolated or little chosen indi- 
viduals but also pair structures or even leaders may remain left 
out. Another dynamic process must therefore stimulate chain 
formation. 
“ It had been seen that the individuals, who in the sociometric 
study of a whole community, form a social aggregate around 
one criterion form other social aggregates around other criteria 
and that the individuals who produce structures of chain-rela- 
tions in one aggregate may produce them in other aggregates. 
If these chain-relations are traced as they cross through the 
boundaries of each particular aggregate, a new and larger con- 
figuration is seen developing,—a psychological network. The 
simple fact that individuals are more attracted to some indi- 
viduals and not to others has many consequences. It leaves out 
those with whom reciprocal relations have not been established 
and even within the same group there may be formed different 
networks which do not cross or break through one another. 

The dynamic meaning of chain-relations in social structure is 
better understood in view of a network hypothesis. The chain- 
relations in each aggregate are often not only contributing to 
network formation but are themselves a network effect. As 
chain-relations develop between different social aggregates, ex- 
isting networks stimulate and increase the development of chain- 


| wae in each single structure. 


The relationship between sociodynamic effect and the develop- 
ment of networks appears to be complex. Sometimes its effect 
is simply negative. The greater the sociodynamic effect the 
larger the number of isolates and the larger the number and 
volume of most chosen, the less choices are free for chain-rela- 
tions and network formation. 

This analysis increases understanding of an obscure phenom- 
enon, the beginnings of soctal organization. Marx has described 
the possible conditions under which the state withers. A mini- 
mum of both sociodynamic effects and networks is necessary 
for social organization to function with a reasonable degree of 
differentiation. Without them, not only the state but society” 
itself withers. 





“We mean society as we find it at the present stage of evolution. But 
types of society, free of sociodynamic effect, can be constructed in which sev- 
eral individuals share in a choice, several individuals sharing a single indi- 
vidual. This is not paradoxical, at least not to some of our most character- 
istic feelings. In our chief religions, millions of people are sharing in the 
love of a single person, God. 
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Tele 


The study of the cohesion of forces within a group can be 
made through an analysis of choices made and choices received, 
the choices going to individuals inside and to individuals outside 
of this constellation.\ A different study of cohesion is based upon 
the configurational aspect. It considers, instead of single ele- 
ments, choices, the inter-personal structures and the degree of 
cohesion produced by them. Cohesion would be very low, for 
instance, if a large number of choices going to the individuals 
of a group were unreciprocated. There would be a surplus of 
choices within the constellation but a Joss of tele. 


Tele has been defined as ‘“‘an inter-personal experience grow- 


ing out of person-to-person and person-to-object contacts from — 
the birth level on and gradually developing the sense for inter- | 


personal relations,”’ also as a sociometric structure: ‘‘that some 
real process in one person’s life situation is sensitive and cor- 
responds to some real process in another person’s life situation 
and that there are numerous degrees, positive and negative, of 
these inter-personal sensitivities.”"* The tele process is “fan ob- 
jective system of inter-personal relations.” 

That the tele process represents an objective system can be 
deduced indirectly through quantitative calculations’. A study 
of the two sociograms on pages 357-8, shows that the number of 
clickings between the actual individuals forming Sociogram 2, 
is very much higher than the number of clickings between the 
individuals forming Sociogram 1. The factor responsible for 
the increased trend towards mutuality of choice far surpassing 
chance possibility is called tele. ) A close analysis of the two 
sociograms indicates still further the forms in which this factor, 
tele, operates. (Not only that the number of pairs formed in 


actuality are higher than in chance, but in actuality the trend is © 
stronger for a first choice to draw a first choice; for a second or | 


third choice to draw a second or third choice.) Whereas in 
chance, even where pair relations happen they are incongruous. 
These findings gain support from our studies of the evolution of 
children groups, from a simple level to a higherAevel of differ- 
entiation. In the kindergarten and early grades of a public 


See reference 11, p. 16; 12, p. 215; 11, p. 74. 

“Tt would be important as a contribution at the present time if derivatives 
of the tele process, as the sociodynamic effect and networks, were traced 
through other measurements than the sociometric methods used here. These 
phenomena must influence the findings of any kind of social phenomena 
studied, whether studied through public opinion polls, social distance tests, 
or attitude questionnaires, etc. 
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The tele process may show many varieties of tele. Some of them are 
illustrated in the diagrams above. The attraction of A for B is responded 
to by an attraction of B for A in the same life situation. This is simple tele. 

If the attraction between two persons occurs on the same level of prefer- 
ence, then the simple tele can be called congruous. A chooses B first; B 
chooses A first. If the attraction between two persons occurs on different 
levels of preference, then the simple tele can be called incongruous. A chooses 
B first; B chooses A third. 

The attraction of A for B may not be for B’s real ego, but for his alter 
ego, for some role or symbol which he represents—the role of the physician, 
the priest, the judge, etc. B, in turn, may not be attracted to A’s real ego, 
but to a role he represents, for instance, the role of the scientist. This is 
symbolic tele. 
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A is attracted towards an object which, in turn, is useful to him, for in- 
stance, any food towards which A reaches spontaneously and which, in turn, 
satisfies his needs and benefits his health. This is object tele. 

In all these three cases, the attraction is positive from both sides whether 
the sides are the two egos of two persons, two roles of these two persons, or 
a@ person and an object. 

A form of attraction can take place which is positive for the one person 
but not shared by the other person. It is unreciprocated. A chooses B. B 
does not choose A. A chooses B in a certain role. B does not choose A 
either as an ego or in any role. This is infra-tele for persons. There can 


DIAGRAM VI 
Tele Chart II 
The vertical spread of tele in a social structure 
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Diagram VI shows a scale ranging from maximum tele to pure chance. 
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also be an infra-tele for objects. Developments in the tele process which 
can be classified as aesthetic formations are, for instance, the Finfuhlung 
(empathy) of an actor into his part, the assimilation of an object, as a por- 
trait. Empathy is positive but the process of reciprocation does not enter 
into its meaning. 

There are developments in the tele process which can be classified as 
psycho-pathological formations, for instance, a person A, when in relation 
to a person B, sees B in a role which B does not actually experience, a role 
which A projects into B. It is a delusion of A, a projected symbol. This 
is transference. 

A person A may be attracted to an object, for instance, a food, but not 
for what it actually is and not for what effect it may have upon his body, 
but as a symbol. He may attach to it a certain mystical significance which 
is entirely subjective, a delusion. It is a pathological attraction and may be 
definitely harmful to him. This is an object transference. 

‘The quantitative study of transference effect upon social structure is possi- 
ble through comparing a group of insane persons with a group of normal 
persons under the same conditions. Studies of groups of insanes reveal that 
the sociogram produced by them is neither all transference nor all tele. It 
is a mixture of both. The structure of an insane group will probably appear 
below the tele level but above the chance level. As far as it was above chance, 
it would account for the degree to which true tele processes are mixed in 
processes of transference and delusions. 


school, the quantity of unreciprocated choices is higher than 
found in the 4th, 5th or 6th grade levels—but far closer to what 
is found in chance. Correspondingly the number of clickings or 
pair-relations is far smaller in these early grade levels than 


found later on and therefore far closer to chance probability. 


On the basis of the quantitative aspect of the tele factor dis- 
cussed above, one may conclude that when the tele factor is very 
weak as in early infancy and childhood, the factor of chance is 
far more responsible for the inter-personal sociogram resulting. 
The stronger the tele factor becomes in later childhood and 
adolescence, the more it affects and shapes the structure and the 


\ weaker is in turn the influence which pure chance has upon it. 


If the tele process were a subjective system, as transference, 
hit-or-miss guessing, or vague intuitions, the amount of clicking 
and of chain and network formation in the configurations studied 
would not develop beyond chance. The increasing number of 
pair and chain relations with increasing maturing of the parti- 
cipants and the age of the configuration in which they are, sug- 
gest that an objective social process is functioning, with trans- 
ference as psychopathological outgrowth and empathy as aesthe- 
tic outgrowth. (See Diagrams V and VI.) 
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VIII. Discussion oF SOCIOMETRIC SCALES 


In the course of configurational statistics, the idea of com- 
paring one social aggregate with another from the point of view 
of the degree of integration, the comparative strength of co- 
hesion which holds individual members together, arose as soon 
as the first sociometric studies were made”. Rough rankings 
of different groups studied were made according to degree of 
integration. 


(a) Scales on the Basis of Choice Analysis® 
A sociometric scale can be worked out on the basis of the 


quantitative analysis of the choices made by the participating 


individuals. /The general formula for the concentration of 
inside choices (Ratio of Interest) for any population’ is 


Nx kd 
in which N equals size of population in the group; X, the num- 
ber of choices per individual, and Y, the number of choices sent 
inside the group by its members. (See Diagram VII.) 


The general formula for the concentration of outside choices 
upon a given group (Ratio of Attraction) within a larger popu- 
lation’® is 

y’ 


(N’—N) X X 
in which N’ equals size of the total population and Y’ equals the 


See reference 13, pp. 98-103. 

We express our appreciation to Professor Henry E. Garrett for critical 
review of the following statistics. 

"This technique was first introduced in the study of the Hudson commu- 
nity. Every group in the community was in more or less degree the focus 
of choices coming from members inside a particular group or from members 
outside of that group. The degree of the concentration of the choices varied 
from group to group and a scale was worked out showing how the different 
groups rank. For a group, Cottage 8, with 26 members each having five 
choices, 100% concentration of the in-group members would have been 130 
choices, but the actual concentration found as contributed by its members 
was 43 choices, i.e. 33%, the Ratio of their Interest. For Cottage 1, for 
instance, the concentration was but 29%, for Cottage 13, 66%, etc. (Ref. 13.) 

*This group of 26 being placed in a large field of 435 individuals which 
was broken up into 16 specific constellations could have become the center 
of the focus of the choices of all these members from all these groups. The 
degree of concentration of choices relative to this larger field was calculated 
for Cottage 8 as follows. The total population of 435 minus Cottage 8’s popu- 
lation of 26 was 409. The number of available outside choices was hence 
409 times five, or 2,045 choices. If the 26 members of Cottage 8 were to re- 
ceive 2,045 choices, the degree of concentration of incoming choices from 
outside members would be 100 per cent. The number of choices received by 
the members of Cottage 8 was 35. This figure can be used to calculate the 
Ratio of Attraction members of Cottage 8 have for outside members. (Ref. 13.) 
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DIAGRAM VII 
A Sociometric Scale of a Closed Group 
(criterion is limited to members of this group) 


Direction and Concentration of Choices as Basis 


Maximum Degree of Concentration 


Intermediary 


degrees 


Minimum Degree of Concentration 


Between the top and bottom sociograms, numerous intermediary levels 
can be found for degree of choice concentration; as described on page 367 the 
various levels of the above scale can be readily determined. These can, of 
course, be compared with the degree of concentration found by chance. 
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number of choices sent inside the group by members of the out- 
side population. 

Next, the total concentration of choices in a group from its 
own members and outside population members can be expressed 


by the formula 
Y + Y’ 


(N’ +N) xX & 





See Diagram VIII. 


As a hypothetical norm for the concentration of choices with- 
in a group can be considered the sum of choices available to the 
members of a given group’®. The formula for this norm reads 


NX A oe T+. 7’ 


The direction taken by choices of outside members and the 
degree of concentration they show upon a certain group are incon- 
clusive in regard to what effect it may have upon the members 
of that group. It opens up many potentialities but it cannot be 
inferred that because a higher number of choices enter a group 
the members of that group are more bound to one another. 
Concentration of choices upon members of a certain group and 
cohesion among these members are two different things. Statis- 
tical comparisons have shown “between the Ratio of Inter- 
est and the Index of Relative Popularity (Ratio of Attraction) 

.a negative correlation. This inverse relation is appreciable 
and indicates a considerable probability that any group which 
has a high Ratio of Interest for itself will have a comparatively 
low Index of Relative Popularity.”*° This indicates that the 
choices going from members of a group to individuals outside 
it, or the reverse, the number of choices coming to a group from 
members of other groups is an index for the diffusion of choices 
from the places where they originate in regard to the population 
as a whole. A different view can be taken in regard to the | 
choices made by members of a group for members of that same | 
group, especially drastic if the criterion upon which the choices | 
rest is of a socially intimate nature. The number of choices the 
individuals who live in the same house have for one another can 
be more appropriately called an index of the existing cohesion 
among them than if individuals living in other houses are choos- 

“Thus for the given group, Cottage 8, the number would be 26 times five, 
or 130 choices. To satisfy this norm it is required that if only 43 choices 


come from inside members, 87 choices should come from outside members. 
See reference 5, p. 424. 
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DIAGRAM VIII 
A Sociometric Scale of an Open Group 
(criterion allows the inclusion of other individuals than 
the members of this group) 
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Between the top and bottom sociograms, numerous intermediary levels can 
be found for degrees of choice concentration and attraction. 
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ing them, as the latter choices operate at the time of the test out- 
side of the house in which the persons are living together. 


However, even these cohesive forces, the forces holding the 
individuals within the groupings in which they are have to be 
considered critically. They may not produce all true cohesion. 
It has been found, for example, that ‘‘a high Ratio of Interest 
was not in all instances correlated to a high standard of conduct 
if other factors existed in the organization of the group to 
counter-affect this... . In a certain case a high Ratio of Inter- 
est shown for its own group was a disadvantage. The mem- 
bers did not look for other outlets and at the same time there 
were numerous rejections among themselves.’ 


Quantitative analysis of choices is one aspect in the study of 
cohesiveness, but it gives a comparatively artificial picture of 
the actual events within a social configuration.| Far more crucial 
than to say that.so and so many choices come ir-to members of a 
certain group is how they respond to these choices, how they 
reciprocate, whether they meet them with mutuality or not. 
Just as we have found in regard to the statistical study of a 
closed group that structural analysis is more inclusive than quan- 
titative analysis, also in statistical evaluation of an open group, 
i.e., a group within a larger population, structural analysis is 
superior to choice analysis. Sociometric scales of groups in a 
community based on choice frequency alone cannot stand by 
themselves. They need for adequate statistical interpretation, 
scales which are based on configurational calculations. 


(b) Scales on the Basis of Configurational Analysis 


A more precise and comprehensive scale is necessary as a 
basic reference for all possible types of configurations in regard 
to organization and degree of cohesion as they may be found 
in the community. It would make possible not only the compari- 
son of one social aggregate with another, but the determination 
of its precise position in relation to other configurations of the 
same size population under the same conditions. Besides the 
value of such a scale for research, it would have a value also 
as a basic reference for operational and therapeutic experi- 
ments based on sociometric techniques. 

™See reference 13, pp. 99-100. 

*In control studied presented elsewhere, there were compared structural 
developments as they happened when placements were made as indicated by 
the sociometric test as against chance placements. See reference 4. The 
reliability of the placements made could accordingly be studied with greater 


accuracy if not only position developments of individuals were compared but 
configurations as wholes. 
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/ If the deviations in a configuration which take place in chance 
/ were taken as the normal points on a scale, we have a reference 
base from which to measure the deviations which take place in 
actual configurations. Until norms can be established for actual 
populations, it would appear that such a chance reference base 
provides a useful measuring rod. It is understood that each 
chance level must be computed on the basis of the given condi- 
tions for that population. 

If a population of a given size with a given number of choices 

were to produce a configuration in which every choice going out 
from a person is reciprocated by another person of that popula- 
tion, the sociodynamic effect would be zero. If that same popu- 
lation were to produce a configuration in which every choice 
going out from a person remains unreciprocated, the socio- 
dynamic effect would likewise be zero. These two theoretical 
possibilities represent respectively the maximum degree of co- 
hesion and the minimum degree of cohesion. For these two 
levels, chance probability in the distribution of choices does 
not provide. Nevertheless, it is within this wide range that 
actual configurations must fall in one or another intermediary 
stage. Although the mathematical working out of these inter- 
mediary stages is complex, it can be done with precision. A 
theoretical construct of a sociometric scale simplified for the pur- 
pose of illustration is given in Diagram IX. 
/ A series of configurations, as indicated in the construct, dif- 
‘fers in the essential respect from a series of single elements in 
‘that it is multi-dimensional. On one point of the scale there is 
not only one solution but many. Also on each level of the scale 
there can be many sociotropic”’ varieties (factorial n) all hav- 
ing the same level of integration. 

In the example used for the construct on page 373, five per- 
sons can produce 120 sociotropic varieties by a shift of position. 
The scale opens the way of learning whether the maximum de- 
gree of integration is also the best therapeutic level of a social 
aggregate. It may well be that they vary considerably. 

As in statistics of single elements, it appears possible that, . 
after a sufficiently large number of different populations have 
been tested and their configurations determined, the field worker 
will be able to predict the position of a group on a sociometric 
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a *Two sociograms are sociotropic if they are formed by the same persons 
a and have the same sociometric properties, seen as total configurations. They 
may differ in the position one or the other individual may have within them. 
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scale when approaching a new community before testing it. He 
will become able to predict approximately the range within 
which the configuration of this community will fall. Yet, how- 
ever large the sampling of configurations taken from a given 
population is, and however accurate the prediction of the possi- 
ble configuration of the untested part of this population may 
become, the rest of the population has nevertheless to be actually 























DIAGRAM tX 
Theoretical Construct of a Sociometric Scale 
(On Configurational Basis) 
Five Persons Two Choices Analysis of the Scale 
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The Scale is illustrated by configurations produced by 5 persons with 2 
choices each. Six main levels of integration are indicated in the diagram. 
Only the top or maximum level of integration and the bottom or minimum 
level of integration are drawn. The intermediary degrees are indicated by a 
straight line. The composition of each degree, however, is presented in the 
analysis to the right of the Scale. 

Each of the six levels has, due to the possible shifting of the 5 persons 
and 2 choices, 120 sociotropic varieties. Sociotropic varieties are of the same 
level of integration although the position of the individual members may 
differ. 

D—Deviation of maximum from chance. 
D.—Deviation of chance from minimum. 

d —Deviation of maximum from average actual. 
d:—Deviation of average actual from chance. 
d:—Deviation of average actual from minimum. 


i 4] 
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tested if a transaction of useful treatment of this part should 
be contemplated. The slightest variation in the untested part 
of this population may concern a number of individuals, however 
few. Types of sampling can become useful for prediction pur- 
poses from a tested to an untested part, but it is not permissible 
to assume this automatically for treatment purposes. 
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SOCIAL ATTRACTION-PATTERNS IN A VILLAGE 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG AND Mary STEELE* 
Bennington College 


SYNOPSIS 


As in the physical sciences, the underlying “basic” social processes have 
to be inferred from observed behavior of some kind. In a preliminary ex- 
perimental attempt to determine some of the less formal association-patterns 
or “friendships” in a community, a complete canvass of a village of a popu- 
lation of about 1,000 was undertaken. Every family was interviewed and 
94% gave the information requested. First, each family was scored according 
to the Chapin scale of socio-economic status. Secondly, and in this connec- 
tion, certain additional information regarding occupation, relationship, church 
and club membership, and kinds of reading matter was also gathered. Finally, 
the person interviewed, usually the housewife, was asked to name confiden- 
tially her best friends in the community. The aim was to secure the names 
spontaneously volunteered in response to what appeared to be a casual in- 
quiry at the close of an interview dealing entirely with other matters. When 
futher interpretation of the term “friend” was requested, it was explained 
by the interviewer to mean the people with whom “social” visiting, for other 
than business or professional reasons, most frequently took place. 

The results show that the population of the village can be divided into 
seven well-defined constellations plus a fringe of isolated and semi-isolated 
individuals. These are analyzed with respect to the characteristics given above 
as well as from the standpoint of the type of association they represent and 
from the standpoint of the degree of interaction and cohesion found in each. 
Conclusions are drawn as to the relationship of friendship groupings to socio- 
economic status, to educational and cultural homogeneity, to occupational 
status, to family relationships by blood or marriage, to church and club mem- 
bership, to geographic location, and to the role of certain professional persons 
and leaders. Some related theoretical questions are considered. 


Underlying the more obvious social events there are undoubt- 
edly processes that correspond to the atomic structure and be- 
havior of the so-called material world. Our understanding and 
control of the latter are recognized to be dependent upon our 
understanding of the former. Likewise there are in all com- 
munities subtle patterns of social attraction and repulsion, friend- 
ships, groups, cliques, etc., the existence of which may not be 
discernible to the casual observer. These groupings neverthe- 
less explain to a great degree the more overt and obvious organ- 
‘ization and functioning of the community. The underlying pat- 
terns have been dealt with hitherto in sociology chiefly by sub- 
jective and philosophical techniques. Illuminating theoretical 
analyses of this kind have been made by such men as Simmel, 
~~ * Acknowledgments are due the following students for assistance with field 
work: Jean Lee, Pauline Lee, Emily Eells, Carolyn Gerber, Ann Meyer, Bar- 
bara Ramsay, Frances Bull, Dorothy Sands, Lucy Greenbaum, and Rowena 
Wyant. Charts I and II by Jane Pitts; Charts VI and VIII by Pauline Lee; 


other charts by Marie Maguire who has also assisted with numerous compu- 
tations. 
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Cooley, and Wiese. Objective checks on these theories and their 
refinement, modification, and extension are presumably the nor- 
mal and desirable course of scientific advance. Accordingly, it 
is a problem of fundamental importance to develop objective 
techniques of determining underlying patterns of social inter- 
action in human populations, whether our interest lies in local, 
national, or international groupings. 

If we choose to regard any social group as a system of energy 
flowing through a more or less intricate pattern of intersecting 
channels, then the charting of these channels becomes a primary 
problem in the explanation of the behavior of the group’. Both 
the energy and the channels are, of course, here as in other 
sciences postulates inferred from the behavior of the entity 
studied, in this case a village community or social segment. Any 
or all behavior may be taken as indicative of the distribution 
and flow of energy in the field concerned, but some types of be- 
havior are much more directly significant in this respect than 
are others. Thus, indications of “friendship” or other relatively 
spontaneous and “free” associations are perhaps more reliable 
as indicators of the vital societal configurations in a community 
than are membership lists of formal organizations. Anyway, 
the former are at least as legitimate objects of study as the 
latter. In general, science has found that the distribution and 
flow of energy is most conveniently studied under the categories 
of attraction and repulsion and these terms also describe a basic 
societal phenomenon’. Any behavior, therefore, which can be 
objectively thus classified furnishes the basis for the charting of 
societal patterns as they exist at any given instant. 

The behavior most directly available and interpretable in this 
respect in the case of human beings is their verbally expressed 
attractions and repulsions. Its reliability as an index of other 
attraction-repulsion behavior, i. e. its correlation with the more 
stable, consistent, and fully integrated behavior, has to be de- 
termined for the various situations under which the behavior is 
studied. This is, however, also true of any other behavior which 
may be selected as an index of repulsion or attraction. Any 

'The possible scientific value of the type of analysis here described to- 
gether with its theoretical justification and an elaboration of the technique 
employed has been previously set forth in “The Sociography of Some Commu- 
nity Relations,” American Sociological Review, 1937, 2, 318-335. A brief pre- 
liminary report also appeared in Sociometry, 1937, 1, 77-80. 


“Most of the sociological systems have also proceeded on this basic postu- 
late; e.g. Ward, Giddings, Comte, and Spencer. 
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behavior may be used as such an index. All] behavior has to be 
checked as regards its indicative value with respect to the more 
stable and highly integrated behaviors of the individual or 
group. 

In the present paper we select as our index of attraction, the 
verbal expression of such attitudes by individuals and present 
the resulting patterns in the accompanying analysis and charts. 
The groupings of individuals are then checked against seven oth- 
er types of behavior or characteristics known or assumed to be as- 
sociated with friendship groupings. If these characteristics are 
more prevalent in the friendship groupings than in the popula- 
tion of the village as a whole, then these characteristics are 
associated with the verbal index in some way and indicate its 
value in predicting from verbal expressions of friendship, under 
the conditions described below, the degree to which other social 
bonds are likely to be present. The same general technique would 
be applicable whatever the behavior selected as evidence of 
social grouping and interaction. In short, we have chosen in 
this study verbal expression of friendship as an arbitrarily se- 
lected independent variable in order to see how reliably other 
commonly assumed evidences of friendship are associated with 
verbal declarations of friendship, as well as to find the resulting 
types of groupings. The problem and the general approach 
remains of basic importance regardless of the specific indices 
here adopted. 

The data here presented represent the attraction patterns 
found in a Vermont village in the fall of 1936, as a result of a 
house-to-house canvass. We described this field work in a pre- 
vious paper as follows*: 

“Ninety-four per cent of the families gave the desired infor- 
mation, the wife being most frequently the source of the informa- 
tion secured*. The bulk of the interview consisted of (1) scor- 
ing the living room according to the Chapin scale, designed to 
measure socio-economic status; (2) securing certain additional 
information regarding occupation, family size, general housing 
conditions, and kinds of reading matter. This information is 
not relevant to the present report and will therefore not be 
analyzed at this time (3). In the course of the interview, or 
at its conclusion, the person interviewed was asked to name her 

“The Sociography of Some Community Relations”, American Sociological 


Review, 1937, 2, pp. 326-327. A preliminary draft of Charts I and II also ap- 
peared in this paper. 
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most intimate friends in the community’, after having been 
assured that this, in common with other information secured, 
would be kept strictly confidential. 


“It is recognized, of course, that the results secured and 
analyzed in part below are merely verbal testimony of friend- 
ship groupings voluntarily contributed by the persons inter- 
viewed®. Under these conditions we would be likely to miss (1) 
illicit friendships, love affairs, and other attachments not ap- 
proved by the community or otherwise embarrassing to the re- 
porting individual. This would include all so-called subconscious 
attachments, if any. (2) The friendship patterns reported 
would not be complete for the whole community because other 
members of the family than the housewife would be members 
of other groups which we did not attempt to chart. This is per- 
haps more true of the children than of the father in a com- 
munity of this kind, and less true of either than it would be in a 
large urban community. (3) We did not attempt to secure the 
negative or repulsion patterns for fear of compromising the 
success of the whole study. The results secured, however, repre- 
sent a highly reliable account of the friendship nuclei of the 
housewives of this village as they were willing to have the inves- 
tigator know these relationships in the fall of 1936. As such, 
the purely verbal nature of the behavior studied is significant 
from some points of view, even if we make no assumption what- 
ever as to its correlation with other friendship behavior. (4) 
Finally, it is recognized that the results secured represent only 
the general friendship patterns as regards perhaps primarily 
recreational or Prestige association, i.e. ‘social’ in the limited 
sense of the ‘visiting’ type of association. One’s friends are 
usually chosen with reference to special types of association. We 
secured in this study perhaps primarily the ‘social’ type of pat- 

‘Since a village of this type merges gradually with the surrounding country, 
a number of families outside of the village limits are included in our data. 
Two hundred and fifty-six families were successfully interviewed out of a 
possible 272 in the area canvassed. 

‘Information as to friends, visiting, and social correspondence with persons 
outside the community was also gathered, but is not here analyzed. 

*Corroboration of the verbal testimony was attempted through interviews 
with certain local people after the main field work had been completed, and 
also through a study of the social columns of the local newspaper. While 


the groupings thus revealed are less complete than those secured through 
the interviews, they corroborate as far as they go, the interview results. 
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terns’. These are, however, very spontaneous and basic forms 
of social nucleation. They represent, perhaps, the individual’s 
own estimate of his social status.” 


Analysis of the data thus secured reveals that the entire popu- 
lation of the village may be grouped into eight constellations or 
net» orks as shown in Charts I to VIII®. These charts repre- 
sent by their circles and the lines to the margin of each chart, 
all the individuals successfully canvassed in the village as well 
as a few additional individuals not interviewed but mentioned as 
friends by some of those interviewed. Thus the charts contain 
a total of 289 circles, representing 199 different individuals, the 
difference being due to the duplicate representation of 90 indi- 
viduals in two or more charts. The amount of duplication is 
as follows: 


TABLE [| 


141 individuals appear in only one chart 
34 individuals appear in only two charts 
17 individuals appear in only three charts 

6 individuals appear in only four charts 
1 individual appears in only five charts 


57 individuals are indicated only by lines to and from the 
margins. 


"The term “friendship,” like most other sociological terms, is too general 
and vague a category to allow conclusions as to just what relationships it 
covers in a given case. In the present study, the person interviewed was 
asked to name confidentially her best friends in the community. The aim 
was to secure the names spontaneously volunteered in response to what ap- 
peared to be a casual inquiry at the end of an interview dealing entirely with 
other matters. If further interpretation was requested, the interviewer ex- 
plained that what was desired was the names of people with whom “social” 
visiting for other than business or professional reasons most frequently took 
place. The problem of the interpretation of this verbal behavior in terms 
of other behavior is, as already mentioned on a previous page, partly carried 
out by checking it against seven other factors known or assumed to be cor- 
related to some degree with spontaneous groupings. The full demonstration 
of the validity of verbal expressions of friendship as secured in this study 
waits upon the correlation of such verbal behavior with any or all behavior 
interpreted as friendly. The same is true of all other behavior. It takes on 
meaning in proportion as it is related to some larger pattern, and verbal 
behavior is not in this respect unique. 

*The attempt to chart the population of the whole village on a single geo- 
graphic map resulted in an inextricable maze which tended to obscure the 
significant clusterings which we wished to exhibit. The present schematic 
technique of charting the principal constellations was developed as a substi- 
tute. We are experimenting with ways of representing each individual by a 
pictogram of the Neurath type so that other characteristics (e.g. occupations) 
besides location and socio-economic score, which are shown in the present 
charts, could be shown. 
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The degree of overlapping among the various groups charted 
is shown in the following table: 








TABLE II 

I I] III IV V VI VII «VIII 
I + 7 6 5 11 2 0 
II 2 6 6 6 5 0 
III 5 6 8 2 0 
IV 13 11 6 0 
V 9 6 0 
VI 6 0 
VII 0 
VIII 





Only in one case (Charts IV and V) is there an overlap of as 
much as one-third of the membership. In two other cases 
(Charts IV- VI and I-VI) there is an overlapping of about 
one-fourth of the members. 

The charting technique in Charts I to VII inclusive has con- 
sisted of taking as nuclei the persons mentioned as friends by 
the largest number of people. Thus the nucleus of Group | 
| received more choices than anyone else in the village, namely, 
seventeen, the nucleus of Group III received the next greatest 
number, namely, eleven choices, and so on. (Charts II and 
VIII have multiple nuclei.) The satellites of each nucleus, in- 
cluding both those choosing the nucleus and those chosen by 
her were first charted in full. Then the persons choosing these 
satellites and/or chosen by them were charted (in Charts III 
to VII inclusive) in a second concentric circle. The choices 
made and received by this outer circle is represented by the lines 
‘to and from the margin of the chart. The arrowhead indicates 
the direction of the choice and mutual choices are represented 
by double lines with arrowheads at each end. The letters in 
each circle are code symbols representing geographic location. 
The number is the socio-economic score on the Chapin scale. 
In Chart I only the primary circle of satellites around the prin- 
cipal nucleus is shown, but two subsidiary constellations are 
charted. In Chart VIII the persons neither making nor receiv- 
ing any choices within the village are represented in the central 
configuration of circles. The individuals not appearing either 
in circles or in the margins of the other charts appear on the 
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periphery of Chart VIII with their connections with one or 
more of the seven main constellations represented by lines to 
the margin. In short, Chart VIII reverses the technique of the 
other charts by placing the isolated in the center. 


What common characteristics do the members of each con- 
stellation possess to which could reasonably be attributed in part, 
at least, their cohesion as indicated by their naming each other 
as friends? To answer fully this question would be to enumer- 
ate all the factors of inter-personal attraction. Doubtless they 
are extremely numerous, subtle, and, as yet, subjective. Their 
fullest exploitation by techniques thus far known would pre- 
sumably involve the psychoanalysis of each member of each con- 
stellation and an exhaustive study of the personalities and the 
social situation involved. If all these details for a large num- 
ber of types of communities were available, broad conclusions 
might be drawn as to the conditions making for attraction and 
repulsion, association and dissociation in human society. In the 
absence of such exhaustive data, what objective indices of cohe- 
sion can be discerned in the various constellations of the com- 
munity here under consideration? 


At the present time, the following seven indices, character- 
istics or relationships of the members of each constellation have 
been determined: 


1. Socio-economic status according to the Chapin 
scale’. 

2. Cultural content of periodicals taken, according to 
the Morgan-Leahy scale’. 

3. Occupations (of husbands in the case of house- 


°F. S. Chapin, The Social Status Scale 1933. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1933. 

Winona L. Morgan and Alice M. Leahy, “The Cultural Content of Gen- 
eral Interest Magazines,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 1934, 25, p. 530- 
536. We used this as an educational index possibly more sensitive than the 
number of years of formal schooling. This is a ten-point scale in which 
1 represents the maximum possible cultural score of cultural contents and 10 
represents the minimum. In the present study the individual scores of the 
different periodicals taken by a given family have been averaged. The result- 
ing figure is used as the “culture” score of that family. This may be objec- 
tionable from some points of view in that it yields the same final score for a 
person with one periodical of a given cultural rating as to a person with a 
number of such periodicals. Also persons with no periodicals were assigned 
a minimum score of 10, which doubtless penalizes those whose taste in read- 
ing matter is high but whose ability to subscribe for periodicals is low. How- 
ever, a correlation of “culture” scores with Chapin socio-economic scores gave 
r= + .51 + .03 ((N = 238). (A sample of 95 cases previously reported in our 
earlier paper yielded r=+.47). This coefficient rises to r= +.71 + .50 (N=39) 
when a selected upper class group only is included. (The latter coefficient is 
for the group represented in Chart I.) 
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wives) classified according to the Goodenough- 
Anderson grouping". 

4. Relationship by blood or marriage (up to and in- 
cluding first cousins). 

5. Church membership. 

6. Club membership. 

7. Geographic location. 

In addition to the above, an attempt was made to secure an 
attitude score on economic and racial-nationality questions, but 
the return of these tests (a mail questionnaire) in only about 
30% of the cases makes possible only a limited use of these 
scores, chiefly in the characterization of particular individuals. 
Race and nationality as factors in the configurations have been 
ignored as of insufficient variability in this village to warrant 
consideration. The population is almost 100% white ‘‘Yankee.” 
Since the population charted consists almost entirely of house- 
wives, the sex variable has been ignored. Age is considered 
only incidentally in the analysis of specific persons or groups. 

The data referred to above as well as other known facts are 
submitted separately below for each of the eight networks. 
Tentative conclusions as to the relationships of all of the fac- 
tors here considered in friendship groupings as found in this 
study will then be attempted. 


II 


In the following analysis of the actual groupings found, 
some attempt will be made to characterize each of them on the 
basis of the degree of interaction, cohesion, and centripetality 
or centrifugality which they represent in whole or in part. For 
this purpose two measures will be used: 


1. An index of interaction represented by the percentage 
of total possible choices actually exercised between two or more 
people. The maximum number of choices possible among a 
given number of individuals is the square of the number of in- 
dividuals in the group minus this number, (VN?—N). The index 

uF, Goodenough and J. E. Anderson, Experimental Child Study, p. 501 ff. 
When both husband and wife work, the occupation ranking highest is used 
in our classification. People with independent incomes are classified in Group 
II of the Goodenough-Anderson classification (Propertied-managerial). 


Widows are classified according to the occupation of their former husbands 
in the present study. 
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of interaction (expressed as a percentage) accordingly is 
total choices made K 100 





N*?—N 


Thus, the maximum number of choices possible between two in- 
dividuals is 2, among three individuals 6, among 4 individuals 
12, etc. If, in the last case, the number of choices actually made 
is 9, the index of interaction is 75%. 

2. An index of cohesion or measure of centripetal-centri- 
fugal tendency. The index of interaction measures the degree 
of inter-activity among the members of a group. It shows noth- 
ing as to the forces drawing that group apart or outward as 
balanced against the forces that hold it together, namely, the 
forces of intra-activity within a group, plus the forces passing 
inward upon it from the outside. As a measure of the latter 
phenomenon we shall use the following index: 


Number of choices made among members of an in-group 
plus the number of choices received by them from outside” 





Number of people in the in-group 


eR IAT ARSE EEG SENT TIE MOBIL 





Number of choices made outward by the in-group 





Number in the out-group receiving choices from the in-group 
Or, 


“This formula assumes that incoming choices are a cohesive or binding 
force in their operation upon the group receiving them. While this is doubt- 
less true in the present study, it need not always be true. For example, if 
the in-group should consist of highly marriageable men and the choices 
should come from marriageable women, the incoming choices might readily be 
a disruptive force as far as the in-group is concerned and should therefore 
be subtracted rather than added in this numerator. We are indebted to Dr. 
Paul Lazarsfeld for this suggestion. He also points out that the formula as 
it stands gives great weight to the concentration of the in-group’s outgoing 
choices as represented in the last term of the formula (last denominator), 
and suggest that this factor could be given a more moderate and proportional 
weight by changing the last form of our formula to read Ca Ci 


— + — 





I I 

Co Ci 
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Per capita choices within a group plus per capita 
choices received from outside 





Per capita choices received by an out-group from 
the in-group 














Or, 
Ca + Ci 
I O (Ca + Ci) 
Co ad ICo 
‘a 


In which 
[ — Number in the in-group 
O = Number in outgroup receiving choices from the in-group 
Ci = Number of choices coming in 
Co = Number of choices going out 
Ca = Number of choices among members of the in-group 





Thus, in Chart II, an in-group of six members make a total of 
17 choices among themselves and receive 12 from the outside, 
a total of 29, a per capita of 4.83 choices. This is the numer- 
ator, a measure of cohesion within the group and pressing on it 
from the outside. This in-group makes six choices toward an 
out-group consisting of 6 persons, thus scattering its outgoing 
choices very thinly, namely, 1.0 choices per individual in the re- 
ceiving group. ‘The index of cohesion is accordingly 4.83 
(4.83 + 1.00). If these six choices had been concentrated on, 
say, 1 individual instead of 6, the denominator in our fraction 
would have been 6.0 instead of 1.00 and the index of cohesion 
of the central group would be “i or .80, thus indicating (when- 
ever the index of cohesion is less than unity) that the six mem- 
bers of the inner group as now charted actually are more 
strongly drawn toward the hypothetical individual assumed 
above than to the members of the group charted, and should 
therefore have been charted as satellites of the hypothetical one 
individual. While such a situation has been virtually precluded 
in the present charts by selecting as a nucleus people receiving 
the higher number of choices, a glance at Table V, as well as 
at the charts, will show the great fluctuation in the degree of 
cohesion in different groups. Also, this index indicates whether 


— 
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the peripheral group is more closely drawn toward the center 
of the chart or towards the margin. It is a sort of indicator 
of a group boundary in that it indicates at what point more 
forces draw a group toward one center rather than to another’. 


These indices will be used purely as a convenient way of com- 
paring certain aspects of the different charts in an exploratory 
way. The interaction index clearly measures the degree of 
interaction between members of a selected group according to 
the criterion here employed (choices). Whether the other in- 
dices will have any value in terms of sociological content remains 
to be seen when they have been applied to enough groups to 
observe if they vary significantly and consistently with other 
group differences. They are here used chiefly as a concise device 
for comparing the same aspects of different charts. 

For convenience in discussion, also, the patterns found have 
been roughly classified into the following types: 


(1) The most elemental and definite social group is two or 
more individuals mutually attracted. This is represented by 
mutual pairs, triangles, squares, circles, or figures of other 
dimensions. (2) Then there are the patterns most simply rep- 
resented by chains of a non-mutual character, as, for example, 
when A chooses B, B chooses C, and C chooses A. Such chains 
may, of course, consist of any number of individuals. (3) A 
third type of configuration results from a clustering of a large 
number of choices around a single individual, to some of which 
this “star” may respond by mutual choice and to others by in- 
difference. (4) A fourth type of nucleation, of great practical 
significance, is the phenomenon of the powerful as contrasted 
with the popular individual, and the phenomenon of indirect 
influence. Thus, an individual may be the object of a large 
number of choices by people relatively isolated from the rest of 
the community. The center of such a cluster of choices may 

“This index is in this study applied only to groups as charted. There are 
many individuals, especially in the peripheral groups of these charts, who are 
more closely bound to outside individuals or groups. For example, Pr 14 and 
B 9 (Chart II) make no choices at all toward the central group and are from 
their own point of view definitely satellites of M 16 and B 7, respectively, in 
Chart I. From our point of view (and from the point of view of B 12), how- 
ever, they are also members of the group represented in Chart II. The “cen- 
tripetal index” mentioned underneath the charts is a slight modification of 
the index of cohesion described above in that the former omits from considera- 
tion the choices among the members of the in-group considered (usually the 
peripheral group) and considers only choices received from outside and 


choices made outward (per capita receiving them in each case). See para- 
graph underneath Chart II. 
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be very popular with his immediate group but may not have 
very much influence in the community because of the limited con- 
tacts of his admirers. On the other hand, an individual chosen 
by only a few may wield a powerful indirect influence by virtue 
of the extensive connections of the few popular persons for 
whom he is a center of attraction. See, for example, the case 
of M 16in Chart I. (5) A fifth type is the isolated individual, 
chosen by nobody, although he may choose some other persons". 
Such individuals are almost certain to be maladjusted and to 
cause maladjustment in any group with which they have to live. 
Sometimes, to be sure, such individuals, not chosen by anyone 
as friends might, however, be chosen, for example, as desirable 
work companions, so that isolation is always with reference 
to a criterion. The present study confines itself only to one 
type of relationship and this must be kept in mind in studying 
the isolated cases in Chart VIII. Finally, (6) there is the com- 
pletely isolated individual who was not chosen by anyone and 
who chose nobody as an associate in any of the activities or 
relations of a community. Such an individual could not be very 
sensitive to the behavior standards of the community because 
he is cut off from the currents which constitute the pressures by 
which these standards become operative on the individual, and 
hence he would almost certainly be a social problem. 


Chart I. The “hub” of the village. 
A group of business, professional, and skilled families —This 
is the most important group in the village. Its mean socio- 
economic score is 157 and, although one other group (Chart 
VI) has a score of 161, the present group is the more influen- 
tial. he “culture” score of this group on the Morgan-Leahy 
scale is the highest in the village, namely, 5.65 (Table V). It 
is otherwise dominant chiefly through the fact of being centered 
on the head of the leading family (M 31) and her connections 
with a physician-politician (M 16) and a banker’s wife (B7), 
both of considerable influence in other groups. For example, 
M 16 also appears in Chart VI and B7 appears in Charts IV, 
and V. Through these, and through her relatives, M 2, Me 7, 
“The five general types of grouping summarized above are, of course, sub- 
ject to extensive variation, elaboration, and sub-classification. See J. L. 
Moreno, Who Shall Survive?, 114-133; 147 ff. There is a large literature sug- 
gesting theoretical classifications of this kind. See especially L. von Wiese 
and H. Becker, Systematic Sociology, Chs. 39-41; A. F. Bentley, Behavior 


Knowledge Fact, Chs. 23-25. Karl Menger, “An Exact Theory of Social Groups 
and Relations.” American Journal of Sociology, 1938, 43, pp. 790-798. 
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CHART I 

The most important “friendship” constellation in the village, centering on 
the matriarch of the leading family with her principal satellites, a physician- 
politician (M 16) and a banker’s wife (B 7). Each person is represented by 
a circle. The letter and the first number in the circle is the code symbol of 
the person. The second number is that person’s score of socio-economic 
status on the Chapin Scale. Each arrow represents a choice made or re- 
ceived according to the direction of the arrow. Mutual choices are repre- 
sented by double-headed arrows. (On account of charting difficulties the 
following lines are omitted from this chart: Me 7 and M 2 to Pr 14; We 1 
and W 16 to HI 3.) 
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W 2, and Pr 14, as well as her numerous other satellites, this 
matriarch of the dominant family has extensive direct and indi- 
rect influence. She herself appears in four different charts (I, III, 
VI, and VII). One of her satellites (HI 3) appears in more 
charts than any other person in the village, namely five, being ab- 
sent only in Charts II, VII, and VIII. In two of these charts 
this person, Hl] 3, is found i in the inner circle, namely, in Charts 
I and VI. Other prominent satellites of the central figure in 
this Chart are B 1, a minister’s wife, Pr1l and W 21, the 
wives of the owners of the principal factories, and W 16, the 
wife of a man who delivers the products of a local factory to 
retail dealers. The last has extensive and prominent connec- 
tions in Charts III, IV, and VI. 59% of the group are of the 
professional, executive and skilled occupational classes. 


The prestige of the central character of this constellation rests 
upon a combination of factors including family, wealth, and 
personal popularity. The latter is doubtless due in part at least 
to her position as the “lady bountiful” of the village. She is 
generous in her donations to all village undertakings from uni- 
forms for the fire department to the major charities. She be- 
longs to 6 clubs. Very few in the village belong to more than 
2 clubs. The whole group represented in this chart hold a total 
of 71 club memberships, a per capita of 3. These memberships 
are scattered among 24 different clubs, the popular ones being 
the P.-T. A., the Worth While Group of the Congregational 
Church, and the W. C. T. U. in the order named. No other 
person in the village approaches the popularity of M 31 in terms 
of the number of persons who mentioned her as a friend, namely, 
seventeen. The next most popular person received only 11 
choices. The family fortune was derived from a local factory 
by the father of the present members. (He came to the village 
about a hundred years ago and appears as postmaster in 1864.) 
The person here under consideration is the widow (aged about 
60) of his eldest son. Another son and a daughter of the 
founder of the family are now living in retirement in the village. 
A son-in-law and a nephew of the central figure in this chart are 
now the active members of the family. The principal members 
of the family being retired or dead, the local family business 
is no longer operating. The son-in-law and the nephew have 
also taken no prominent part in the industrial life of the village 
since the depression of 1929, though, of course, the family still 
owns considerable property locally’. 

“The conspicuous financial power is a family resident in the village but 
considered rather part of a neighboring aristocratic village of summer resi- 
dents. This family owns the controlling interest in the local bank, is inter- 
married with the owner of the principal factory in the village (W 21) and 
owns a large adjoining estate. This is the most “important” and prominent 


family in the village but no one mentioned them as friends in the course of 


this study and they do not take part in the “social” life of the village as 
does M 31. 
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Two subsidiary constellations should be noted in this chart. 
The one at the top of the chart is of Type 4 and centers on a 
physician-politician (holder of a state office), chosen by seven 
persons including the prominent M 31. He made no choices of 
his own on the ground that “everybody” was his friend—a fact 
to be commented on later (p. 415). Two of his satellites (M 23 
and M 21, two of a group of four related families resident in 
the village) are chosen by only one person each and chose only 
the physician. A third satellite of the physician (H 6, a Cath- 
olic priest—see p. 415) is isolated completely except for his 
choice of the physician. On the other hand, the physician is 
also chosen by Pr 14", the niece-in-law of M 31, as well as by 
M 31 herself, who together receive 23 direct choices and these 
23 chosers in turn receive a total of 60 choices. In short, this 
politician is, through these two individuals alone, namely M 31 
and her niece-in-law, Pr 14, chosen by about one-third of the 
population of the village, including the nuclei of all the charts 
except Chart VIII (isolated individuals) and two individuals 
in the inner circle of Chart I[l—virtually everybody of social 
(interrelational) significance in the village. Thus the relatively 
modest grouping at the top of Chart I is an example of the 
fourth type of nucleation mentioned above, namely, the powerful 
individual (M 16) as contrasted with the popular individual 
(e.g. M 31). 

The other conspicuous subsidiary constellation in Chart I 
that should be noted is that at the bottom of the chart centering 
on B 7 (a banker’s wife). Four mutual choices connect B 7 
with B 5, Me 7, M 2, and W 2. The last is mutually connected 
with W 21, who, together with the four mentioned immediately 
preceding, are extensively connected with each other. In fact, 
this aggregation including B 7 is one of the most close-knit in 
the village. These six individuals actually exercise 16 of the 30 
choices possible or 30% of the maximum possible—a very high 
index of interaction for a group of that many members. The 
configuration is a combination of Types 1 and 2, namely, a 
hexagon or circle with five mutual pairs and several comple- 
mentary and related triangles involved. The channels of inter- 
communication and interstimulation in such a group are obvi- 

Two of the choices received by Pr 14 are from her relatives at the bottom 
of the central part of the chart, namely, Me 7, her sister-in-law, and M 2, 
her mother-in-law. On account of drafting difficulties these connections are 


not shown on the chart. For the same reason, two other lines have been 
omitted in this chart, namely We 1 and W 16 to Hl 3. 
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ously highly developed. B 7 also has a number of satellites 
whose choices she does not reciprocate. Two of them (B 2, 
a carpenter’s wife who also does housework outside, and Me 9, 
a store-keeper’s wife) are isolated in the sense of being chosen 
by nobody. 

Returning now to a consideration of Chart I as a whole, we 
note that, with the exception of the sub-group just discussed, 
there are only six other choices among the immediate satel- 
lites of M 31, (HI 12-H13, M 14-W 21, W 16-W 2, Pr 
11-Me 7, Hl 6-Me 7, Me 7-B 1).” 


choices among themselves 
maximum possible choices 


among this whole group is only about 13% as compared with 
the index of 50% found for the sub-group in the lower part of 
the chart. If we assume that there is a limit to emotional or 
social expansiveness, it is to be expected that as the number of 
contacts increase, at least beyond a certain point, their intensity 
decreases, and that consequently the larger the group the less 
closely bound together by mutual or direct choices are they likely 
to be’®. The ratio of the number of choices (or any other evi- 
dence of interstimulation) actually made to the maximum num- 
ber possible appears to be an adequate index of the degree of 
interaction in a group”. 


When we consider the cohesion or centripetal tendency of 
the central group depicted in this chart as the per capita num- 
ber of choices made among themselves in comparison to those 
made toward individuals and groups outside of this group, i. e. 
in-group versus out-group choices, we find the 21 individuals 
in the in-group making a total of 42 choices among themselves, 
a per capita of 2. These same individuals make a total of only 
26 choices outward, a per capita of 1.2, although they have 
the entire remainder of the village population to choose from. 
Actually the outgoing 26 choices are scattered among 21 differ- 
ent individuals*® as compared with tke concentration within 
the central portion of the chart of 42 choices among 21 indi- 
viduals. If the 26 outgoing choices were concentrated on so 
small a number of individuals on the margin of the chart as to 
make the ratio of choices made to individuals receiving them 

“See note (16) sbove. 

1%Cf. Moreno op. cit. pp. 73, 134, 136-137. 

See pp 382 f. above. 


“Including only the number of separate individuals chosen by the central 
circle of Chart I. 


Thus the index of interaction 
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higher than the ratio of choices to individuals in the chart itself 
this would indicate that the proper center of the chart would be 
in some individual or individuals lying outside the margin of 
this chart. As it is, we see that this constellation is much more 
closely bound together among themselves than with any outside 
group. When we consider the number of choices which the 
central group of Chart I receives from the rest of the village, 
however, this evidence is even more striking. We see that 42 
choices are received as against 26 made toward outside indi- 
viduals. In short, there are about twice as many currents con- 
verging inward on this group as emanate outward from it. Ap- 
plying our index of cohesion to the main constellation of this 
chart, then, we have 
84/21 
a= 33 





26/21 


Sixty-nine per cent of the individuals in Chart I belong to the 
Congregational Church. Since only 23 per cent of the families 
canvassed are members of this church, this membership is clearly 
associated with the friendship grouping. This group shows no 
special geographic location in the village. The group as a whole 
is of Type 3 with two subordinate constellations of Type 3 
(bottom) and Type 4 (top) respectively. 


Chart II. A group of skilled and semi-skilled families 


The central constellation, a hexagon of Type I, centers on a 
mutual pair consisting of the wives of a physician (M 1) and 
a barber (M 19) respectively. (Not the same physician as in 
Chart I.) Except for the physician, the group is predominantly 
of semi-skilled occupations with very modest socio-economic 
scores. While the mean score for the central configuration 
is 139, this is reduced to 114 if the physician is left out. Also, 
while the socio-economic score for the whole chart is 152, and 
therefore only slightly below that of Chart I, this result is large- 
ly due to the presence in Chart II of a number of high-score 
individuals on the periphery who have more important connec- 
tions elsewhere. The ‘‘culture’”’ score of Chart II is 6.19, some- 
what lower than for Chart I. 

In addition to the mutual choice between the wives of the 
barber and the physician, we have another mutual pair in the 
wives of a plumber (B 12) and of a meat-salesman (We 16). 
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CHART II 

A closely knit and self-sufficient hexagonal group centering on the wives 
of a physician (M 1) and of a barber (M 19). Among themselves the six 
individuals composing the inner group make 17 choices out of a possible 30, 
an index of interaction of 56%, the highest of any group of as many mem- 
bers in the village. They make altogether only six choices outside their own 
group and receive 12. The index of cohesion of this central group is also 
the highest in the village, namely, 4.8. See pp. 384 f.) The peripheral group 
scatters 52 outward choices among 43 different individuals, a per capita of 1.2 
whereas the 45 choices received from the outside are concentrated on 16 in- 
dividuals, a per capita of 2.8, a centripetal index of (2.8 +12 =) 2.3. 
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This pair also chose the wives of the physician and of the 
barber, forming a central square. We 16 is also a member of 
a mutual triangle of which the other members are the wives 
of a milk-delivery man (S 10) and a carpenter (We 10). The 
milkman’s wife also has an important mutual connection with the 
wife of a factory foreman (HI 9). Wives of salesmen, clerks, 
a coal dealer (M 15), and a mill-owner (W 21), compose the 
outer ring of circles in this chart. The mill-owner’s wife 
(W 21), and the wife of a factory-owner (Pr 14) are also con- 
spicuous members of Group I. (Pr 14 is a niece-in-law of the 
central figure M 31.) Two other members of Group II also 
appear in Group I, namely, B 9 and W 9. 

Relatives do not figure conspicuously in Chart II. The only 
case is that of one mutual pair (HI 9 and S 10) who are sisters. 
Church membership likewise is not conspicuously associated with 
this grouping, neither in the central configuration nor in the chart 
as a whole. About two-fifths in each belong to the Congrega- 
tional Church. Club membership is also negligible in this group 
as compared with the group represented in Chart I. Only four 
of the six individuals in the inner circle belong to any clubs and 
none belongs to more than two. No geographic proximity is 
discernible as influencing this grouping. 

While the characteristics noted above show no great homo- 
geneity in the case of this group, we find nevertheless a high 
degree of interactivity in the central group. They exercise 
among themselves 17 of the 30 maximum possible choices yield- 
ing an index of interactivity of 56%. Also, this central group 
directs only 6 choices outward from their own constellation al- 
though they receive 12 choices from the outside. This surplus 
of incoming over outgoing choices varies considerably, of course, 
with different individuals in the constellation, as shown in Table 


ITl. 











TABLE III 
No. of Choices Rec’d 
Person Direct Indirect Total 
| ae 8 26 34 
Ok ee 6 25 31 
B 12 6 16 22 
2 RS ene 5 9 14 
2 a 3 8 11 
. 9. eee 2 4 6 





_ | ae 30 88 118 
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It will be seen that the central mutual pair (M 1, M 19) re- 
ceives a total of 65 choices; the other mutual pair (B 12, 
We 16) receives a total of 36; the mutual triangle (We 16, 
S 10, We 10) totals only 31 choices. 

If we balance the choices made against the choices received 
in the central configuration of this chart, we get the results 


shown in Table IV: 











TABLE IV 

om PA 

Number of Choices Made 83 3 
-. 5. 
= es 
g - 2 “2 oo 
g 2 5 3 °8 22 
E a =- gB 8 & 
«a l 0 l 3 33 
I 1 0 1 32 31 
a 6 11 17 21 4 

TEPER 5 13 19 14 — 
I i co 7 18 25 11 —14 
a 3 17 20 6 —14 
Se 23 59 82 118 +35 





The central constellation of this chart thus shows a surplus of 
35 choices received (directly, and indirectly by one remove) 
over the number made. This is a somewhat different index than 
that used in Chart I because we include here all the choices made 
and received, directly and indirectly, by each individual whereas 
in Chart I we considered only the total number made by the 
central constellation toward the outside as against the number 
received from the outside. As previously stated, these hgures 
for Chart II are 6 choices made outward to as many people, a 
per capita of 1.0, as against 12 received from the outside by 5 
individuals, a per capita of 2.4 choices per individual receiving 
them. If the per capita incoming choices are divided by the per 
capita outgoing choices, the result may be regarded as a centri- 
petal index measuring the degree to which the concentration of 
incoming stimuli exceeds the concentration of outgoing stimuli. 
In this case the centripetal index is 2.4 ~ 1.02.4. If more 
choices, per capita receiving them, are made outward than are 
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received inward, per capita receiving them, the index would be 
less than unity and indicates a centrifugal rather than a centri- 
petal tendency in the group where this occurs. The correspond- 
ing index for Chart I would be 1.6 (i. e., 26 choices made out- 
ward toward 21 individuals, 1.2 per capita, as against 42 re- 
ceived from the outside by 21 individuals, or 2.0 per capita, 
2.0 + 1.21.6.) This indicates a somewhat higher degree 
of centripetal force operating in the group represented in Chart 
II. A more adequate index of the cohesion of the central group 
is to be found by comparing the per capita number of choices 
made among its own members plus those received from the 
outside (total 29, or 4.83 per capita) with the number of choices 
made outward, per capita receiving them, namely, 1.0. This 
yields an index of cohesion of 4.8 as compared with 3.3 for 
Chart I. 

When we compute the index of centripetality of the whole 
chart we get: 


No. of choices made among the persons in the chart... 37 

No. of choices received from the margin of the chart...... 45 
TD cliente leks cubiineneneng mcmama’ 82 

No. of individuals in the chart ...0.0..00001ssssnnsnnneee 23 

82 — 23 = 3.5 choices per capita within the chart. 

No. of choices made outward toward margin of chart... 52 

No. of individuals receiving them ..... bees 43 


52 + 43 = 1.2 choices per capita receiving ‘them outside the 
chart. 
3.5 + 1.2 = 2.9, the index of cohesion for the whole chart. 


Chart II represents in its inner group a small close-knit group 
of six individuals among whom a high degree of interaction 
obtains. The principal figure is a physician’s wife, who herself 
chooses only one other person, a barber’s wife who reciprocates 
the choice. The satellites of this inner group of six consist of 
17 individuals almost without direct contact with each other but 
extensively connected with outside individuals. 


Group III. (Chart III) A “proletarian” (unskilled) factory 
group. 
This group has the lowest mean socio-economic score (110) 
as well as the lowest “culture” score (6.83) of any of the groups 
charted with the exception of the semi-isolated peripheral group 
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A “proletarian” (unskilled) factory group. This group has the lowest mean 
socio-economic score (110) of any group except that represented in Chart 
VIII. The nucleus is the wife of a skilled workman in the factory upon 
which the group primarily depends for employment. She is also a dress- 
maker and enjoys a socio-economic status far above most of her satellites. 
The group ranks fairly high (20%) in interaction and cohesion. The peri- 
pheral group makes 46 choices directed toward 43 individuals (1.07 per capita) 
on the margin of the chart from where it receives 63 choices directed to 18 
individuals in the chart (3.5 per capita), indicating a strong convergence of 
choices inward, the centripetal index being 3.2. 
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in Chart VIII. Approximately one-half of all the persons rep- 
resented in the whole chart and seven out of the thirteen in 
the central constellation pursue unskilled occupations. The hus- 
bands of all of the central constellation are laborers or semi- 
skilled workers in a local factory, excepting one who is a laborer 
in another establishment and one woman (W 21.0) who is a sort 
of housekeeper-companion of the wife of the owner of the factory 
around which this entire group centers. All except two of them 
live on the same street, a long row of factory houses along one 
of the main highways on which are located the principal indus- 
trial concerns of the village. Ten additional families in the 
outside ring of circles are also located on this street. In the 
latter group are a relatively prosperous caretaker of a nearby 
estate (J 1), a farmer (SI 6), skilled or higher class workmen 
at the same factory (e.g., NB 10, W 22, W 18) as well as 
the W. P. A. workers (W 12 and W 13) and the less well-to- 
do farmer (F 9). In this outside circle, however, appears also 
the physician of Chart II and the nucleus of Chart I (M 31), 
with one of her relatives (W 2). These, together with the 
wives of the higher class employees of the factory concerned, 
account for practically all the socio-economic score over 100. 
Less than half of the individuals in this chart attain a socio- 
economic score of 100. 


The nucleus of the inner circle of this chart represents the 
wife of a skilled workman in the factory. The wife works at 
dressmaking in addition to her household duties, which may 
account in part for her relative prosperity as well as for prestige- 
bringing contacts. With the exception of M 31 (the nucleus 
of Chart I) the nucleus of this group (Chart III) received more 
choices than any other person in the village, namely, eleven. 
She also shows greater responsiveness than the nuclei of other 
constellations in that she reciprocates three choices and makes 
one additional choice. She is a Roman Catholic as are one-half 
of her satellites. (About 23% of the village population are 
Catholics.) The whole group of 41 individuals represented in 
the chart hold a total of only six club memberships—a smaller 
per capita than any other group in the village. About one-third 
of the whole group are Roman Catholics, which is the largest 
single faith represented. There are some relatives in the group 
but they do not figure in any conspicuous aggregations. Thus 
F 7 and W 17 in the inner circle are sisters-in-law but neither 
chooses the other. W 16 in the inner circle and J 1 in the outer 
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circle are sisters but there is only one choice between them. 
W 23 has a sister-in-law in the village but there is no choice 
between them. In short, we may say that this is an industrial 
group centering on its most popular and prosperous member. 
Their employment in the same factory has also to a large ex- 
tent determined their geographic propinquity and the high de- 
gree of interaction between the members. 

The thirteen members of the central constellation exercise 31 
out of a possible maximum 156 choices among themselves which 
gives an interaction index of about 20%—a high index for a 
group of so many members. The inner ring makes 22 choices 
outward as against 14 received from the outside, an index of 
1.57 as against a corresponding figure of .75 for Chart II. In 
other words the inner group of Chart III shows, according to 
this measure, a centrifugal rather than a centripetal tendency. 
This index is significant chiefly as an indicator of the relationship 
of the inner to the outer circle rather than as a measure of co- 
hesion in the inner circle itself. For as we have already noted, 
the inner constellation makes a total of 31 choices among its 
own 13 members plus 14 received from the outside, a per capita 
of 3.47 as against the 22 choices directed outward toward a 
much larger group, namely, 20, a per capita of 1.1. The central 
constellation of this chart, therefore, shows an index of cohesion 
of 3.1, somewhat less than that of the preceding chart but still 
pronounced. 

The 46 choices made outward by the outer ring were directed 
toward 43 different individuals, a per capita of about 1.1. 79 
choices are made among the members of the chart, plus 63 re- 
ceived from the outside, a total of 142 choices among 41 indi- 
viduals or 3.4 per capita. The index of cohesion for the whole 
chart computed as in the case of Chart II is, therefore, 
3.4— 113.1. 


Group IV (Chart IV). A group of skilled and semi-skilled. 


This group as a whole has a mean socio-economic score of 
139, although the inner circle scores only 124, or near the mean 
for the whole village. Their “culture” score is somewhat be- 
low the mean for the village being 6.65 for the group as a whole 
and 7.08 for the inner group. The nucleus maintains a board- 
ing house. She is named as a friend nine times (the third high- 
est number of choices received by anyone in the village) by the 
wives of two farmers, a chauffeur, two salesmen, a bank teller, 
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CHART IV 

A group of skilled and semi-skilled centering on a boarding-house keeper 
with diverse types of satellites among whom no very active interaction (14%) 
is evident. It might be considered a rather casual grouping of middle-class 
people. (The socio-economic score of the inner circle is 124, near the mean 
for the village although the mean for the whole chart is 139.) The peri- 
pheral group receives a higher per capita of choices from the marginal group 
than it gives. (55 choices outward toward 42 individuals = 1.3 per capita; 
78 choices received from outside by 20 individuals = 3.9 per capita. Centri- 
petal index = 3.0.) A similar computation for the inner group gives it an 
index of only 1.7. 
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a clerk, and two foremen. She makes no choices—is it again the 
discretion of a semi-public person? Among her satellites, how- 
ever, is Jl, the wife of the superintendent of one of the most 
important estates adjoining the village, who is extensively and 
importantly connected in Charts III and VI as well as in the 
present chart. This is the most important satellite of the nu- 
cleus both directly and indirectly, although some of her other 
satellites (i. e., C 2, a bank teller’s wife, and M 11, a foreman’s 
wife) choose important personages in the peripheral ring, which 
contains a number of important business men, as is reflected in 
the already noted higher socio-economic score of the outer ring. 


Seven of the ten members of the inner group belong to the 
Congregational Church, as does 54% of the whole chart. Eight 
out of the ten members of the inner circle belong to some club, 
(as against 3 out of 13 in Chart III), five of them to the Parent- 
Teacher Association. Four of them belong to the Worth While 
Group of the Congregational Church. Relatives are not con- 
spicuous in the constellation. J 1 is chosen by her mother, W 16. 
C 2 has a sister-in-law in the village but neither chooses the 
other. No significant geographic grouping is apparent. 

The interaction within the group in the central constellation 
is a minimum, there being no mutual choices and only three 
choices between members of the inner circle in addition to the 
nine directed toward the nucleus. This makes a total of 12 out 
of a possible 90, an index of interaction of only 13%. The 
inner group makes nearly twice as many choices (21) outward 
as they receive from the outside (12). A very low degree of 
cohesion is also evident in this group. The 12 choices within 
the in-group plus 12 received are distributed among 10 indi- 
viduals, a per capita of 2.40. The 21 choices toward the peri- 
pheral group are distributed among 17 persons, a per capita of 
1.2. The index of cohesion which results is 2.0. The index of 
cohesion for the whole chart is as follows: 


No. of choices made among the members of the group 54 
No. of choices received from outside | 78 
aCe ED ; 132 
No. of individuals in chart | 35 

135 + 35 = 3.8 
Fifty-five choices outward distributed among 42 individuals 
on the margin of the chart = 1.3 choices per capita receiving 

them. 


3.8 — 1.3 = 2.9, the index of cohesion for the whole chart. 
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Group V (Chart V). A group of semi-skilled. 

This group is highly similar to that represented in Chart IV 
and should probably be combined with it. The two have thir- 
teen members in common (33%), although only one of them 
is in the inner group of both charts (We 1, the wife of a travel- 
ing salesman). The nucleus of the present chart is found in the 
periphery of Chart IV. Eleven of the 25 persons in the peri- 
pheral group of Chart IV are thus also to be found in the peri- 
pheral group of Chart V. No other two charts overlap to this 
degree, and only two other pairs (Charts I- VI and IV - VI) 
approach this degree of overlapping. 

This group has the third lowest mean socio-economic score 
in the village (127), only Groups III and VIII having lower 
meas. Also, it is the most homogeneous group in this respect 
with a Standard Deviation of only 29.5 which is from 10 to 20 
points less than the standard deviation of scores in the other 
charts. As in the case of the preceding three charts, the socio- 
economic score of its central constellation averages about 12 
points below the mean for the whole group. Its “culture” score 
(6.48) is slightly higher than that of the preceding chart. The 
inner group is also here, as in the preceding three charts, lower 
in “culture” score than the group as a whole. 

The constellation centers on the wife of a factory foreman 
(H 7). She receives nine choices from two teachers (H 5, and 
Me 5), a hairdresser (H 8), the wives of a railway foreman 
(H 9), a chauffeur (S 8), a traveling salesman (We |), a ship- 
ping clerk (D3), a confectioner (M6), and a _ millworker 
(M10). She reciprocates the choices of two of these (D3 
and Me 5) and in addition chooses a train dispatcher’s wife 
(H 3). Most important among these satellites is the teacher 
(H 5), who herself receives seven choices, and chooses a 
physician (M 14) (not the same as referred to in Charts I 
and II). An isolated individual, a gardener (P17), also chooses 
this satellite. Of strategic importance also is the travelling 
salesman’s wife (Wel) who appeared as a. member of the 
inner circle in the preceding chart and who is connected with 
the prominent banker’s wife (B7), in Chart I. 

Five of the eleven members of the central group belong to 
the Congregational Church as does 41% of the whole group. 
Seven of the inner group belong to clubs, five of them to the 
P.-T. A. No relatives appear in the chart and no conspicuous 
geographic grouping is evident. 
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CHART V 


A group of semi-skilled families centering on the wife of a factory fore- 
man. The group is highly similar to that in Chart IV with which it overlaps 
to the extent of about one-third its membership. It shows a somewhat lower 
socio-economic status (115 and 127 for the inner group and whole chart re- 
spectively) than the preceding chart, but a somewhat higher degree of inter- 
action (15%) in its inner constellation. The peripheral group makes 63 
choices outward toward 54 individuals, or 1.2 per capita; 84 choices are re- 
ceived from outside by 24 individuals, or 3.5 per capita. Centripetal in- 
Geox = 37. 
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The interaction index in the central group, namely 15%, is 
somewhat higher than in the preceding chart. The index of 
cohesion is also higher, namely 2.9). (17 choices among them- 
selves plus 13 from the outside concentrated among 11 people, 
a per capita of 2.7, in relation to 18 outward choices distributed 
among 17 people, or 1.0 choices per receiver.) The inner group 
makes 18 choices outward from where they receive 13. The 
index of cohesion for the whole chart is as follows: 


No. of choices made among members of group... 54 
No. of choices received from outside 0.0.0.0... 84 
i: = SRN 
No. of individuals i in 1 the chart een 7 39 

138 — 39 = 3.5 
No. of choices made outward .... er Se 63 

— = 1.2 

No. of individuals receiving them ........... a 


3.5 ~— 1.2 = 2.9, index of cohesion for whole chart. 


Chart VI. Group of Executives, Business Men, and Skilled 


Families. 


This group has the highest mean socio-economic score (161) 
of any of the eight groups in the village, and strongly resem- 
bles Group I, eleven of whose members also appear in the pres- 
ent chart. Only one secondary satellite (We 1) of the 39 mem- 
bers of the constellation has a score of less than 100 and only 
four more fall below the mean for the whole village (120). 
On the other hand, eight members have scores above 200. The 
“culture” score on the Morgan-Leahy scale of the inner circle 
of this group is also higher than for any other central group, 
namely, 5.35. The “culture” score for the whole chart is 5.67. 
78% of the members of the inner group fall in the managerial- 
skilled occupation group, as does 74% of the whole group. 


The group centers around the wife of a factory owner and 
superintendent whose principal associates as indicated by three 
mutual choices are the wife of the foreman at another factory 
(H19) who is also prominent in Chart II; the wife of a time- 
study man in the latter factory (HI 6); and the wife of a part- 
owner and operator of a boiler and heating shop (M 25). The 
other immediate friends of the central figure are the wife of a 
bookkeeper (HI 5); the wife of a factory manager (HI 4); 
and the extensively connected wife of a shipping clerk (HI 3) in 
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one of the factories previously referred to. The last is also 
prominently connected in Charts I, III, IV, V, and VI. The other 
members of the inner circle are the wife of an insurance man 
(W 1) and a married school teacher (HI 10), whose husband 
runs a filling station. These satellites in addition to their com- 
mon friendship with the superintendent’s wife (center) also 
have mutual friendships among each other (e. g., W 1 and H1 4, 
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CHART VI 
An upper-class group centering on the wife of a factory owner. The inner 


group as well as the whole group represented in the chart have the highest 
mean socio-economic score of any group in the village, namely, 161. There 
is considerable overlapping in membership in this chart with Chart I. A 
high degree of interaction (30%) and cohesion (4.5) is evident. The peri- 
pheral group makes 45 choices outward toward 54 individuals, or 1.5 per 
capita. 73 choices are received from the margin by 21 individuals, or 3.5 per 
capita. Centripetal index = 2.3. 
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HI 6 and HI 5). The former pair also form two corners of a 
mutual triangle with B 14, the wife of. a manager of a local 
oil concern. 

This close-knit inner circle of managerial-executive families 
enjoys important outside connections with the “best” people in 
the village. In the circle surrounding them appear the promi- 
nent M 31, nucleus of Chart I, as well as many of her satellites 
—M 2, H112, M 16, W 2, W 16, and Me7. M1, a physi- 
cian prominent in Chart II, is also found connected with the 
present constellation. 

Six of the nine in the central group belong to the Congrega- 
tional Church, but the nucleus is a Christian Scientist. Seven 
of the nine live on the same street and in the same neighbor- 
hood. None of the inner circle are relatives, but one member 
of the inner group (HI9) forms a mutual pair with her sister, 
S10. W 16 also chooses her sister-in-law, J 1. There is also 
M 31 and her relatives M 2, Me 7, W 2, and Pr 14, whose 
relationships have already been discussed in Chart I. Six of the 
nine members of the inner circle belong to clubs, chiefly to the 
P.-T. A., the Worth While Group, and the Improvement Asso- 
ciation. The groups represented in Chart I and the present 
chart includes practically everyone of ‘“‘social” importance in 
the village. 

This inner group shows a greater amount of inter-activity of 
choices tHan any nuclear group in the village, except that in 
Chart If. This is apparent from the heavy criss-crossing of 
lines as well as by the high index of cohesion of the central 
group. They exercise among themselves 22 out of a possible 72 
choices, or 30%. This inner circle also shows a high degree of 
self-sufficiency in that they make a total of only eight outward 
choices scattered among eight individuals, a per capita of 1.0 
as contrasted with 22 choices among themselves plus 19 re- 
ceived, a total of 41 or a per capita of 4.55. Their index of 
cohesion is 4.5. 


The peripheral group in this chart also shows a high degree 
of interactivity. The members of this circle direct a total of 19 
choices toward the inner circle (as against 10 received) and make 
28 choices among themselves, a total of 57 as contrasted with 
45 made toward the margin of the chart and distributed among 
30 different individuals. In short, the 39 people in this chart 
make 69 choices (19 + 28 + 22 among the inner group) among 
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themselves and receive 70 from the outside, a total of 149 
and a per capita of 3.81, as contrasted with 45 choices outward 
scattered among 30 individuals, a per capita of 1.50. The in- 
dex of cohesion, accordingly, is 2.54 for the whole chart. 


Group VII (Chart VII). A group of skilled and semi-skilled. 

This group is somewhat above the mean in socio-economic 
status (score 131) and “culture” score. It is also the only one 
of the groups thus far analyzed whose inner circle has a higher 
socio-economic score than the score for the whole group. (Group 
VI has the same score for the inner group as for the whole group 
and the group described in Chart VIII is of a different type.) 
The nucleus is the wife of a mailcarrier who is mutually friendly 
with the wife of the manager of a chain-store grocery (Hk 9), 
the wife of the caretaker of an estate (Hk 2), and the wife of 
a skilled workman in a factory (Me 14). The second of these 
also chooses the first thus nearly forming a mutual triangle. The 
nucleus also chooses a salesman’s wife (M 39) and the wife of 
another caretaker (B34). She receives choices from the wives 
of an insurance agent (S6), a nurseryman (We 22), and a 
retired bookkeeper (Me 14.0). The salesman and the insur- 
ance agent are the most important of these satellites from the 
standpoint of outside contacts. The latter also appears in 
Charts II and V, and the former in Charts II and IV. Another 
of the satellites (Hk9) of the nucleus of the present group 
also appears in the important Groups I and VI. 

The most distinctive thing about this group is that eight of 
the nine members in the inner group and 55% of the entire 
group are Baptists, a faith of which only 16% of the families 
in the village are members. All of the members of the inner 
circle belong to clubs holding a total of 24 memberships, an 
average of almost 3 each and a higher per capita number than 
any group except Group I. No important constellations of rela- 
tives are present. Me 14.0 is an aunt of Me 14, but neither 
chooses the other. No important geographic factors are ap- 
parent. 

The inner circle exercises among its own members 16 of a 
possible maximum 72 choices which gives an interaction index of 
22%. They receive, in addition, 19 choices from the outside, a 
total of 35 by 9 individuals, or 3.9 per capita. They direct 12 
choices outward toward 12 individuals, or 1.0 choice per capita 
receiving them. The index of cohesion is accordingly 3.9, the 
third highest of the nuclear constellations of all the charts. 
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CHART VII 


A group of skilled and semi-skilled families centering on the wife of a 
mail-carrier. The configuration strongly resembles those of Charts IV and V 
in socio-economic status (131), although the degrees of interaction in the 
central group (22%) is somewhat higher as is also the index of cohesion (3.6). 
Fifty-five per cent of the whole group represented in the chart belong to the 
Baptist Church although only 16% of the families included in the study belong 
to this church. The peripheral group makes 50 choices outward toward 38 
individuals on the margin, or 1.32 per capita. Sixty-one choices are received 
from the margin by 20 individuals, or 3.05 per capita. Centripetal index, 2.3. 
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The peripheral group directs 50 choices toward the margin 
of the chart, distributed among 38 individuals, or 1.32 choices 
per capita chosen. The total choices among all persons in the 
chart is 55. Sixty-one choices are received from the outside, 
making a total of 116 among and toward the 35 individuals in 
the chart, a per capita of 3.3. 3.3 + 1.32 = 2.5, the index of 
cohesion for the whole chart. 


Group VIII (Chart VIII). An isolated and semi-isolated group. 


This group consists of ull persons who do not appear in any 
of the other charts or on their margins. All except three of 
the inner circle of this chart represent recent migrants to the 
village, or people who happen to live within the village limits 
but who have all their social connections in groups in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. Such, for example, is the case of B 28 
and M 28 who teach at a nearby institution, We 20, a summer 
resident, and M 13, recently married to a local man, who has 
all her friends in a neighboring village. This group has a socio- 
economic score of 117 (near the mean for the village) and con- 
tains a preponderance of skilled and professional people, but in- 
cludes also a fruit peddler (NB 3), an ice-man (R 2), and a 
truckman (Hi 10), a stenographer (NB 12), and a person on 
W. P. A. (NB 4). 

Seventeen of the twenty have normal community contacts in 
the adjoining area and hence represent no special problem. The 
remaining three (B16, NB 4, M40) are the only ostensibly 
isolated cases (in terms of the present inquiry) encountered in 
the study, in the sense that they were chosen by nobody in the 
village and further admitted having no friends elsewhere. The 
husbands of two of them are on relief and the husband of the 
third is a janitor. Age and physical infirmities are also present 
in at least one of the cases. One case also disclaimed having 
any correspondence with former friends in other places. 


In the peripheral group we see the true fringe of the commu- 
nity as regards contacts. They are also on the fringe as regards 
socio-economic status, with a mean score of 93, about 10 points 
lower than any other group in the village and about 30 points 
below the means for the village. Their mean “culture” 
score is also lowest, namely, 7.64. Seven laborers (C 8, R 1, 
NB 2, F 12, G5, Hi 11) including one on W. P. A. (D2), a 
brick mason, (Pr 4), a barber (B32), a truckman (Me 8), a 
plumber (C 5), a meat salesman (S4), and a shepherd (F 8) 
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CHART VIII 

Isolated and semi-isolated individuals. This chart consists of all persons 
(a) (inner circle) not making or receiving any choices in the village and (b) 
persons not appearing in any of the other charts or on their margins. All 
except three of the inner circle are recent migrants, persons with normal 
social contacts in adjoining areas or neighboring villages, and some summer 
residents. Mean socio-economic score, inner circle, 117; outer circle, 93, by 
far the lowest of any group in the village. The group makes 21 outward 
choices toward 18 individuals, a per capita of 1.1. 21 choices are received 
from outside by 14 individuals, a per capita of 1.5. Centripetal index, 1.3. 
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constitute thirteen of the 25 members of this group. The tenu- 
ous nature of their social connections may be seen from the 
chart. R1, B20, B22, D2, and NB 5 each make one choice 
each and receive none. F 12 and F 8 receive one each and make 
none. Hi 11 makes one and receives one. The nearest approach 
to a grouping is in the lower right hand corner of the chart, in- 
volving G 5,G 12, and NB 2. Only four mutual choices appear 
in the entire chart. Eight cases are chosen by nobody and except 
for the fact that they make one or more choices they would be- 
long among the completely isolated. The fact that they mention 
one or more friends, however, indicates that there are one or 
more people in the village that treat them in such manner as to 
deserve the designation of a friend. One (B 20) is an inspector 
in a factory, another (B 22) is a caretaker, a third (Pr 4) is a 
mason, and the rest are laborers. A minister (C 1) receives only 
one choice and makes none. B 32 is a summer resident. Nine of 
the 25 members of the outer circle are Roman Catholics; three 
of the inner circle belong to this church. 

The outer group as a whole receive 21 choices from the out- 
side and make 21 outward, or less than one each. They make 
seven choices among themselves. In short, this group averages 
a little more than one choice each and receives less than that 
number. 


ITI 


We turn now to a summary of the general conclusions which 
appear to be warranted from the preceding analysis. 


1. What is the relationship between friendship groupings 
<nd socio-economic status as found in this village? 

Table V indicates that the mean scores for different charts 
vary from a minimum of 104 (Chart VIII) to a maximum of 
161 (Chart VI), a significant difference. However, the stand- 
ard deviations of all the means are large and indicate no narrow 
grouping on the basis of socio-economic status. The coefficients 
of variation range between 23% and 46%. Homogeneity with 
respect to this characteristic varies considerably between groups. 
For example Group V shows a coefficient of variation only half 
as large as that of Group III. Roughly speaking, the groups 
with low mean socio-economic status show the greater scatter 
around their mean and the groups with high status a relatively 
narrow distribution of scores. Thus Group III with the lowest 
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mean socio-economic score of the regular charts”! also shows 
the highest coefficient of variation. Group VI with highest socio- 
economic rank has next to the lowest coefficient of variation. 
Except for the case of Group V, this relationship holds also for 
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Comparison of Eight Groups according to certain indices 
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10n the Morgan-Leahy scale for cultural content of periodicals. On this 
scale I indicates the highest cultural content and 10 the lowest. 
“For the peripheral circle. 


the other groups. The same general conclusion follows if we 
examine only the inner circles of the charts. There seems to be 
a tendency for the inner circles to have a lower mean socio-eco- 
nomic score than the charts as a whole. The small numbers 
involved in the computation of indices for the inner circles make 
the statistical measures highly unreliable for individual groups, 
though their consistency for different groups lends considerable 
interest to them as hypotheses for further investigation. In 
general we may say that Groups I, II and VI are definitely up- 
per-class groups (mean score 157), Groups IV, V, and VII are 
middle class (mean score 136), and Groups III and VIII (es- 
pecially as regards the peripheral group) are lower class (mean 
score 107) according to their socio-economic scores. Although 

~™Charts I to VII. Chart VIII is a special type and is not as a whole con- 
sidered comparable with the rest, in the respect here in question. The peri- 


pheral group of Chart VIII, representing the lowest socio-economic group in 
the village, also has a minimum of social contacts. 
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these differences require further corroboration from additional 
studies to give them high statistical reliability, this classifica- 
tion is corroborated by all other data we have encountered in 
this study and notably by the occupational classification to be 
considered below. In all charts except one, also, (Chart VI), 
the nuclei have a score above the mean for the chart and above 
the majority of its satellites. 

To test the general hypothesis as to whether there is a sig- 
nificant tendency for people to name as friends persons of socio- 
economic status higher than themselves we compiled Table VI** 
and made a special analysis of the direction of choices of the 
group with socio-economic scores between 93 and 143, Le, 29 
points immediately above and 25 points immediately below the 
median (118). This group, consisting of more than one-third 
of all persons in the study and located in the middle of the socio- 
economic distribution, directed 60% of their choices of friends 
in the direction of higher socio-economic status. There is a 
tendency for choices to cluster in the classes nearest to that of 
the chooser, but skewed in this median group toward the side of 
rising scores. It is reasonable that even if numbers from which 
choices may be made are equal above and below the choosers, 
persons of lower socio-economic status would be deliberately 
more concerned to associate themselves with persons of higher 
status, as indicated by the behavior of this median group. This 
tendency, while noticeable, is apparently at a minimum in a rural 
village of the type here studied. 

We have completed the field work on a rural township and on several 
hundred school children using the same techniques as in the present study, 
which aims to test some of the generalizations here suggested and in general 
to extend the amount of available data. 

*This table appeared as Table III in our previous paper. Obviously the per- 
centages in column 4 cannot be taken as of themselves significant with refer- 
ence to the main question here under discussion since the person at the very 
bottom of the socio-economic scale would necessarily choose friends of higher 
status and the person at the very top would necessarily choose friends in lower 
status. This principle would tend to operate in all groups to the extent that 
the limits are approached. To correct for this tendency the choices of the 
median group alone were studied with the results noted above. The average 
number of choices made does not vary significantly with socio-economic status, 
but the average number of choices received varies uniformly and directly with 
socio-economic score. Some of the percentages in Table VI are, of course, 
based on too few cases to be significant. The Standard Errors given are com- 
puted by Yule’s formula SE, = V> qn, (An Introduction to the Theory of Sta- 
tistics, p. 262). The differences between the percentages in adjacent groups 
in the middle of the distribution are also not statistically significant by the 
formula SEqi¢ = VSkpi2 + sEp22 - Examination of individual charts (i.e. I and 
II) gives the impression that there is an overwhelming tendency to choose 
friends of higher socio-economic status. This effect is produced by the fact 
that in these groups the nuclei have high scores. In Charts II and V, the 
inner circles have lower mean scores than the charts as a whole. However, 
the nucleus always (except in Chart VI) has a higher score than the mean 
for the chart. 
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TaBLe VI 
Frequency Distribution of Socio-economic Scores for the 


Whole Village 
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2. To what extent is educational and cultural homogeneity 
as indicated by the cultural content of periodicals taken reflected 
in friendship groupings? We have already noted that socio- 
economic scores on the Chapin scale and “cultural”? scores on 
the Morgan-Leahy scale are correlated in the present study to 
the extent r= -+ .51 + .03 and that for one of the groups of 
high status this coefficient rises to r= + .71 + .50. Examina- 
tion of the scores of individual charts show on the whole what 
would be expected from these correlations. The two sets of 
scores follow each other with considerable regularity. The chief 
discrepancy is in the case of Chart V which ranks fourth in ‘‘cul- 
ture” score and sixth in socio-economic score. In dispersion, 
also, this chart is unique in that it has the lowest coefficient of 
variation in “culture”? score. On the other hand, the homo- 
geneity noted in socio-economic scores for the top-ranking Group 
VI is much more strikingly reflected in the coefficient of varia- 
tion of its mean “‘culture”’ score (Table V). The tentative con- 
clusion is that (a) in groups of high socio-economic status “‘cul- 
ture’ ratings are more closely associated with socio-economic 
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ratings than in groups of lower status, and (b) in high-status 
groups “culture” scores are much more homogeneous than socio- 
economic scores. The latter statement is, however, also true 
to some extent of all groups as far as this study is concerned. 
This may mean either (a) that the “‘culture’’ instrument is less 
sensitive than the socio-economic score, or (b) that the phe- 
nomenon measured is less variable**. 

3. Occupations in a village of the size and type here under 
consideration are perhaps chiefly important in friendship group- 
ings according to the socio-economic status of the occupation 
rather than in itself. Thus we find groupings of those whose 
husbands work at the same type of work in the same factory, 
but also a great deal of association among people of widely 
disparate occupations. The correlation between socio-economic 
scores and occupations as grouped by the Goodenough-Ander- 
son classification into seven ranks results in a coefficient of 
r=+ .59 + .03. It is difficult to generalize the relation of 
occupations to friendship groupings in a community where strati- 
fication on this basis is not highly developed. Every constella- 
tion has a great variety of occupations represented in it. 

4. Relatives cannot be said to dominate the groupings in this 
village. With the exception of the leading family discussed in 
connection with Group I, the connections between other family 
groups appear to be rather incidental. We have noted in our 
analysis of the charts that in a number of these cases, especially 
among “in-laws,” there are no choices between them. There 
are four families in the village each with at least four indepen- 
dent households and in one of them there are no choices between 
any of the members. It is possible that some persons inter- 
viewed assumed that friends other than relatives were the sub- 
ject of the inquiry and hence neglected to include the latter. 
On the other hand, this was clearly not true in most cases be- 
cause most of the cases of relatives made some choices of each 
other. It is a factor of some, but not of dominating, importance 
in the groupings of this village. 

5. Church membership in a common church, on the other 
i. id, is one of the clearest factors associated with these group- 
it xs. In three groups more than half the constituents were 





“The figures for the whole village are as follows: 
Mean Ss. D. Vv N 
eee 119.92 44.56 37% 238 
Morgan-Leahy scores ........... 6.80 2.02 30% 238 
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members of the same church although that church has less than 
a quarter of the population as members. When only the inner 
circles are considered, this tendency is in every case accentuated. 
Thus 88% of the inner circle of Group VII are Baptists where- 
as 70% of the inner group of Chart IV are Congregationalists. 
High percentage of church membership is also associated with 
socio-economic status. The groups with low status have a low 
percentage of church membership and vice versa. 

6. Club membership is more difficult to establish as a cor- 
relate of friendship groupings on account of the great variety 
of clubs and the heterogeneous and non-selective nature of the 
membership of many of them. Frequency of club membership, 
however, varies directly with socio-economic status. 

7. Geographic factors present in the friendship groupings 
here charted are not easily discernible from the charts »ecause 
the symbols merely designate streets for purposes of identifica- 
tion, rather than ecological areas. A spot map on the basis of 
socio-economic status (not here reproduced) showed very little 
consistency of grouping on this basis. This is partly due to the . 
small size of the village, the lack of pronounced stratification, 
and the fact that, while the ‘‘tone” of different districts has 
changed, in the course of a hundred years, it has not changed 
enough to compel the owners of the old mansions to change 
their location. There are two lower-class factory districts which 
is reflected in the groupings in several of the charts. But sev- 
eral of the most important families live in old mansions sur- 
rounded by workingmen’s houses. 

8. Finally, some general observations should be made on 
the role of certain professional people in friendship groupings. 
The ministers of the gospel, the ex officio friends of everybody, 
do not figure prominently in the “friendship” groupings here 
depicted. Neither of the two Protestant ministers (B 1, Chart 
I, and C 1, Chart VIII) were mentioned as friends more than 
two times and one of them only once. A Catholic priest (H 6) 
was not mentioned at all. The status of ministers as friends of 
everybody by profession probably operates to exclude them from 
the more intimate and spontaneous groupings of ‘‘chums”’ which 
our charts probably represent. The same phenomenon so far 
as making choices is concerned was observed in the reluctance 
of certain other leaders (e. g. the politician, the physicians, and 
the president of the Parent-Teacher Association) to mention 
special friends on the ground that “they are all my friends.” 
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The conspicuous tendency of some of the nuclei of several charts 
to make few choices offers some support to the theory of limited 
social expansiveness. Aside from possible motives of expediency 
accounting for the failure of these people to name friends it is 
also possible that the diffusion of one’s social energies among 
a large group may weaken the intensity of one’s emotional bonds 
with selected smaller groups. The person preoccupied with 
“humanity,” “international brotherhood,” ‘national welfare,” 
etc., is not likely to be a good Klansman or perhaps to cultivate 
as intense, self-sufficient and narrow friendships as the person 
who devotes all his emotional and social energies to primary 
group interaction. Aside from this question as to whether a 
person’s emotional expansiveness is spread widely and compara- 
tively thinly or is concentrated on a few with corresponding 
increase of intensity, there is doubtless great variation in the 
total emotional expansiveness of different individuals. What 
may be the organic limits of such expansiveness and whether it 
is subject to development is a fascinating and important ques- 
tion. The number of choices made by an individual in such a 
study as the present one cannot be taken as a reliable estimate 
of emotional expansiveness because it possibly leaves out of con- 
sideration the extent of such emotional outlets, for example, on 
a large immediate family or on people outside the village. An 
instrument for measuring the intensity of bonds as well as their 
number is necessary in this connection. 


IV 


In the present exploratory study we have been more interested 
in experimenting with the methodology of a study of this kind 
than in a comprehensive gathering of information about this 
particular village, which is of no special scientific interest. The 
gathering of the information here analyzed, not to mention the 
residence of one of the authors in the village for a period of 
three years, has, of course, resulted in the accumulation of a 
wealth of detailed data and anecdotes about history, personali- 
ties, cliques, business, government, wages, housing, beliefs, 
mores, and other data out of which a treatise on “small town 
stuff” could easily be written. These data are valuable and from 
some points of view are essential in the formulation of hypo- 
theses and as a common-sense check on the materials and con- 


*For an interesting treatment of this subject see J. L. Moreno, Who Shall 


Survive?, p. 134 ff., 405. Also, Jessie R. Runner, “Social Distance in Adolescent 
Relationships,” American Journal of Sociology, 1937, 43, pp. 428-439. 
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clusions yielded by the more objective procedures*. On the 
other hand, we reject the common assumption that these im- 
pressionistic ‘‘participant-observer’’ data possess ipso facto 
some higher order of validity than data secured through more 
formal procedures. Agreement between the two sets of data 
are important as corroborative evidence, as far as it goes. Dis- 
agreement between them calls for further investigation rather 
than the ready conclusion that our impressions as “participant 
observers” are necessarily superior to the conclusions shown by 
formal study. Suppose that all the people of the various group- 
ings represented in the charts reject the idea that common 
church membership, for example, is associated with friendship 
groupings. The demonstrable fact, however, is that such mem- 
bership occurs from two to four times as frequently in friendship 
groupings as in the population generally. We may say on the 
basis of the former observation that people are not aware of 
or do not admit that church membership tends to be associated 
with friendship groupings. But that is a very different state- 
ment from declaring that the two are not associated. Also, 
when we have demonstrated the association we may still find it 
illuminating to pursue such questions as the reason for the mis- 
taken impression, with what near or remote other factors both 
friendship and church membership may be individually and di- 
rectly correlated, etc. It is on such objective studies that the 
reliability of “participant observer” data themselves ultimately 
rests. 

Although we have used in this study verbal declarations of 
friendship as a basis for locating the groupings, similar studies 
could be made employing any or all other evidences of friend- 
ship or other association. Thus, inquiry, through questions or 
otherwise, might establish among which families there is ex- 
change of work, borrowing and exchange of things, which fami- 
lies take care of each other’s children, from whom advice or 
help is sought in important decisions or in times of trouble, 
among whom recreational visiting is carried on, and so on*’. 

*For example, it is highly reassuring to find that the Chapin scale gives 
high scores for the people of generally recognized high socio-economic status 
in the village and low scores for laborers and people on relief. If cases of 
discrepancy in these judgments occur, that calls for further inquiry rather 
than the conclusion that the Chapin scale was invalid. 

“Cf. Jessie Bernard, “An Instrument for the Measurement of Neighbor- 
hood with Experimental Applications,” The Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, September 1937. Alsc, a study of a number of Resettlement com- 
munities along these lines and employing some of the above criteria is under 


way under the direction of C. A. Loomis, Division of Farm Population, U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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When fundamental groupings have been located, their classifica- 
tion and the objective analysis of the nature and laws of their 
in‘«raction is in order. That the groupings thus found will be 
of a great variety of types is certain. But it may be well for 
sociologists to remember that this is not a state of affairs unique 
to their field, as is sometimes assumed. As Wheeler has pointed 
out, there are at least 10,000 distinct types of insect societies”*. 
It must be the aim of sociology to formulate increasingly broad 
generalization comprehending common sequences in all of this 
variety. That aim can be furthered by first formulating gen- 
eralizations that are demonstrably sound for the smaller and 
simpler types of grouping. Thus Bentley’s” discussion of the 
“dicaud” and the ‘“‘communact” and Wiese and Becker’s® treat- 
ment of the dyad and the triad are suggestive on a purely theo- 
retical level of the type of analysis which needs expansion and 
empirical test. What laws, if any, can be formulated which 
will generalize the processes present in the mutual pairs, tri- 
angles, and other configurations found in our charts, as well as 
the great variety of others doubtless to be found in other popu- 
lations? How can these techniques be extended to secondary 
groups, and to metropolitan groups? Attitude tests, straw 
votes, etc., have already been extensively used to locate clusters, 
blocs, and other configurations which constitute the sociography 
of populations. The present study merely uses another criterion 
for determining clusters. Jt is one method rather than the 
method. 

It has long been customary to chart groups according to their 
geographic relations. We have here tried to chart a commu- 
nity on the basis of some of the interpersonal currents that bind 
them together sociologically. It is through such channels as 
those here charted, and, of course, a multitude of others, that 
people influence each other—whether it be to educate, integrate, 
or disintegrate each other, through suggestion or through more 
overt pressures. The currents that flow in these channels con- 


| stitute at any given instant the public opinion of a group at that 


instant. To the extent that networks overlap and are motivated 


in contradictory ways, schizophrenic influences bear down upon 


| those caught in two or more networks. The resolution of these 


contradictions constitutes the leavening or osmosis of community 


*W. M. Wheeler, “Animal Societies,” Scientific Monthly, Oct. 1934, p. 291. 
"A. F. Bentley, Behavior Knowledge Fact, Chs. 23 and 24. 
*"L,. von Wiese and H. Becker, Systematic Sociology, Chs. 39, 40, ff. 
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sentiment or opinion, which is the essence of social integration 
and supposedly of what is called the democratic process, Its 
dependence upon free communication and the absence of social 
barriers is as obvious as is the dependence of the organism upon 
free and adequate circulation of the blood. Disorders and 
blockages of circulation can be approached scientifically only 
after the channels of the circulatory system have been charted 
and the mechanisms of circulation are understood. 








REVIEW 


Personality: A Psychological Interpretation, by GorDON W. ALLPORT, New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1937. Pp. xiv + 588. $3.50. 


Those who have followed G. W. Allport’s contributions to 
the field of personality, and who regarded the Studies in Ex- 
pressive Movement in particular as invigorating research, must 
eagerly have awaited this present systematic elaboration of his 
views. If they anticipated a book strongly assimilative in form, 
occupied with the definition of major problems in its subject, and 
determinedly intent upon the individual as a unique and self- 
consistent phenomenon, they will experience no disappointment. 

The first section of the book deals with the topic of the Ap- 
proach to Personality. Herein are described the attempts of 
experimental psychology to come to grips with the challenge 
of individuality as opposed to the generalized mind. There 
follows a remarkably detailed chapter tracing the history of the 
meanings attached to the terms person and personality and con- 
cluding with the definition offered as definitive for the book: 
‘Personality is the dynamic organization within the individual 
of those psychophysical systems which determine his unique ad- 
justment to his environment.” The concepts character and tem- 
perament are carefully distinguished from personality and are 
shown to have been the main concern of most typologies and 
characterological accounts of personality. 

Part II discusses the Development of Personality and de- 
scribes the dozen or so mechanisms (differentiation, integration, 
maturation, suggestion, etc.) considered to be of greatest im- 
portance in the emergence of the unique personality. This sec- 
tion centers logically around the thesis of ‘functional autonomy 
of motives”: that is, the proposition (derived from Wood- 
worth) that mechanisms which were originally merely service- 
able in the satisfaction of needs may in time develop independent 
directive energy of their own and may therefore become self- 
sustaining motives. This hypothesis is emphasized as the only 
genetic account of motivation which is adequate to the individu- 
ality of motive-pattern in the mature adult. The author does 
not obscure the sharp contrast between this supposition and doc- 
trines which, like psychoanalysis and instinctivism, see a uniform 
set of fundamental motives reduplicated in all men. 

Part III concerns the Structure of Personality in cross-section. 
Psychologies which propose to understand personalities as colli- 
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gations of atomic elements are examined and rejected as in- 
capable of explaining the fundamental phenomena of integration 
and stylistic unity. Particularly spurned are the elements “dis- 
covered” in vector analysis, which are regarded as so meaning- 
less in quality and so dependent upon abstraction from large 
populations as to be worthless for the purpose of insight. In 
place of all such elements, Allport proposes the trait (and its 
less general analogue, the attitude) as fulfilling the properties 
of the ‘psychophysical systems” demanded by his definition of 
personality. The nature and theory of traits are discussed at 
length; and clear distinctions are drawn between traits of high 
and low pervasiveness as well as between traits possessed only 
individually and traits shared by general populations of indi- 
viduals. As the author states, this doctrine of traits, together 
with the theory of functional autonomy of motives which makes 
unique individual traits possible, constitutes the central theo- 
retical contribution of the book. 


The concluding section, Part IV, comprises an account and 
critique of the various methods of analyzing, measuring, and 
scientifically portraying personality. It gives an admirably ex- 
haustive outline of techniques and sources of data. Particularly 
praiseworthy, because of its rarity in other works on person- 
ality, is a chapter coordinating the available evidence as to the 
qualities of good and poor judges of personality. The section 
ends with a summary which endows the already coherent volume 
with additional unity of thought. 

As we have said at the outset, Personality is a guide for orien- 
tation in its field and not a handbook of data and theories. The 
student should take warning if, misled by the title, he hopes to 
find here a collection of known facts concerning personality or 
a summary of all important accounts of its structure. For exam- 
ple, he will nowhere discover any comprehensive picture of the 
psychoanalytic system, or any outline, item by item, of tests of 
attitudes. He will find instead highly condensed epitomizations 
(and often more mordant than generous!) of the Freudian doc- 
trines, constructed for the purpose of attack or comment; and 
the references to experimental work will be frugal and strictly 
subordinated to the aim of the argument-in-hand. 


The purpose of the book is, in short, principally evaluative. 
Its intent, its style, and its selection arise not from a desire to 
record the clinical and laboratory “facts” of personality but 
rather from a deep sensitiveness to the troubles in its province 
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and from a conviction that certain large postulates must change 
before psychology ceases to shoot wide of the flesh-and-blood 
individual. It shows no patience with the comfortable eclecti- 
cism that finds any statistically significant observation important 
without remembering that the conceptual framework of an in- 
vestigation is what is initially crucial. 

Special readers with interests bordering on the domain of 
personality will look in vain for expected references. Despite 
Allport’s warning that he is here concerned exclusively with 
those inner mechanisms which form the stuff and set the fate 
of a personality, the social psychologist will doubtless inter- 
polate, here and there, a reverently murmured “—in our cul- 
ture.’ So, too, the clinician will find unaccustomed values and 
omissions; for the book takes issue with the more familiar be- 
lief that the deviate exemplifies normal mechanisms by sheer 
quantitative excess. 

But these are relatively minor matters as against the focal 
theses of the book: the demand for laws more special than the 
nomothetic ones of the “generalized human mind”’; the assertion 
of the principle of functional autonomy of motives; and the 
postulation of the trait as the useful unit for analysis. These 
three preempt the critical attention of any review. 

In his first chapter, Allport points immediately to the appar- 
ent contradiction between the individuality of the object of per- 
sonalistic research and the generality of the laws which research 
traditionally seeks. How, he asks, may a science of personality 
treat lawfully of unique persons when the accepted meaning of 
a law is that of an abstraction from a multitude of particular 
cases? It might follow that personalistic psychology could still 
anticipate unique events from special confluences of general 
laws; or, on the other hand, it might be desirable for psychology 
in this field either to seek laws of limited generality or even to 
abandon the notion of law in its physical-scientific sense. The 
question, so entertained, is large; but it is difficult to make out 
what solution the chapter really proposes. One attempt at 
solution seems to lie in the statement that the individual is sub- 
ject to certain laws which are valid for him alone: law is ‘“‘any 
uniformity that is observed in the natural order,” and the in- 
dividual, being mainly self-consistent, represents such uniformity. 
But we are not told whether the process of discovering such 
laws is different in any respect from the familiar one of repeated 
observation; and therefore this type of law remains, operation- 
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ally at least, undefined. Another apparent solution revolves 
around the fact that science originally meant simply knowledge, 
and that therefore knowledge, however obtained, must be sci- 
ence. This statement is more elegant than a mere play on 
words; but is it more helpful? It seems to answer the problem 
by invoking something other than a search for laws of any order; 
yet Allport in another place condemns the proposal to abandon 
rigorous experiment as ‘‘dark counsel.” A further solution as- 
serts that psychology may approach the individual both lawfully 
and adequately, provided its investigations deal with phenomena 
of sufficient complexity; but the relevancy of complexity to the 
notion of law is not made clear. And a fourth statement, that 
personalistic psychology must proceed by discovering those gen- 
eral laws which will explain individuality, offers a pseudo-solu- 
tion by simply restating the dilemma. 

Thus various and inconclusive are the answers to the problem 
of individuality and scientific law. The problem is weighty; 
and the book is important for having raised, if not answered, it. 
But certainly the dilemma deserves and requires more discussion. 
One is tempted, for instance, to wonder if a more adequate treat- 
ment might not draw help from the somewhat analogous field 
of perception, where unique configurations and very general laws 
of segregation and organization have been brought into mutual 
consistency. 


The second great issue which Allport draws is that of the 
autonomy of motives. Accepting Woodworth’s doctrine, he 
revivifies and elaborates it, pointing to the inescapable fact 
that whole systems of dynamic psychology may depend for their 
validity on whether they accept or reject this hypothesis. In 
support of the theory that mechanisms may become independent 
drives, he gives what may well be the only existent survey of the 
experimental and a evidence for autonomy. He regards 
the evidence as convincing and as furnishing a genetic principle 
which alone “can provide a flexible enough account of the plural- 
ity of motives and their countless expressions in human life.” 
A detailed criticism of the evidence is beyond the scope of this 
review; but two deficiencies in the discussion stand out clearly. 
The first is that we are nowhere given a concise criterion by 
which a motive may be judged to be autonomous. It is quite 
evidently implied that if a mechanism once dependent upon a 
basic motive shows perseveration after satisfaction of the mo- 
tive, the mechanism has achieved autonomy. But there is no 
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single statement definitive enough to serve as a guide for crucial 
experiment or observation. Nor is the important question, 
whether degrees of autonomy exist, debated. And, second, al- 
though the list of phenomena in evidence of autonomy is im- 
pressive as a whole, most of its separate items are inconclusive. 
Thus for instance: Ovsiankina’s experiments with perseverative 
tasks are cited as demonstrating needs created in the laboratory, 
but self-sustaining nevertheless. We must, however, recall that 
there is ground for some suspicion that such quasi-needs derive 
part of their energies from accessory ego-motives, as is hinted 
in the fact that they are not satisfied by too simple substitute- 
activities (Ovsiankina ) and that they do not readily perseverate 
in very young children (Rosenzweig). 

But here again, however incomplete the evidence, the issue 
is important; and Allport has done the great service of restoring 
to it the gravity and attention it deserves. That the hypothesis 
still requires crucial testing is the fault principally of a psychol- 
ogy which has long neglected the implications of the doctrine 
of autonomy. 

The chapters which present the third great contribution of 
the book—the theory of traits—are among the most cogent. 
It would be difficult to praise them too highly. The exposition 
clearly sets forth a scheme which goes beyond the familiar sys- 
tem of needs and postulates a hierarchy of determinant mechan- 
isms; traits, interests, attitudes of various degrees of generality 
and personal uniqueness. Counter-objections on the part of the 
large group who urge specific multitudinous elements are in gen- 
eral skillfully rebutted; though the Freudian, who would prefer 
to regard even stylistic traits (e. g., anal-erotic pedantry) as telic, 
might in justice have demanded some critical attention. The the- 
ory of traits avoids, throughout, the danger of becoming simply 
another elementarism on a grand scale, fc: the interdependence 
and peripheral fusion of traits are recognized as facts of con- 
siderable prominence. Nor is the trait conceived in static terms; 
rather it is made a labile and dynamic structure, capable of 
change and development and configurationally sensitive to the 
whole structure of personality. These chapters then, which are 
the actual keystone of Allport’s system, round out maturely and 
carefully the trait-approach only fragmentarily developed in his 
previous papers. 

By way of total impression, it seems manifest that Personality 
in respect of erudition, provocativeness, and candid traffic with 
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fundamental ideas, is of the same stuff as those other books 
which have in various fields of psychology defied obsolescence 
long after their publication. The system which it espouses will 
be bitterly contested. But the great central problems, to which 
that system constitutes a solution, will only gain weight from the 
dispute; so that in the end, the book’s intention of setting values 
for research may well be generously fulfilled. It is to be hoped, 
too, that particular influence may accrue to a book which so con- 
sistently recognizes the difference between a personality dissected 


and one merely mutilated. 
DwicHt CHAPMAN 
Columbia University. 
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The Advisory Research Board of the New York State Train- 
ing School for Girls takes pleasure in the appointment of Mary 
Dewees on March 1, 1938 as Superintendent of the institution. 
Miss Dewees’ contributions to the training school field have 
been distinguished and her scientific interests broad and under- 
standing. The Board looks forward to the continued develop- 
ment of the school as a center for scientific programs of educa- 
tion and treatment, so auspiciously instituted by Dr. Fannie 
French Morse. 





Attention is being called to the fact that “Plans are in the 
making for a Symposium on Mental Health to be presented be- 
fore the Section on Medical Sciences of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at Richmond, Virginia, 
December 28-30, 1938.” 

“Collaborating in the enterprise are the American Psychiatric 
Association (an affiliated body of the A. A. A. S.), the United 
States Public Health Service, the Mental Hospital Survey Com- 
mittee (composed of eight national medical bodies), the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, and a special committee 
of eminent psychiatrists who are developing the program for 
the Symposium under the chairmanship of Dr. Walter L. Tread- 
way, Assistant Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
in charge of mental hygiene activities. 

“Tt will be the first time in the history of American psychiatry 
and the mental hygiene movement that the subject has received 
the special attention of this great scientific body as a major topic 
on its agenda.” 














